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WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD 


The History of a Half-Truth (Il) 


Y this time it must be obvious that every single 
B thing in the Catholic Church which was con- 
demned by the modern world has now been re-intro- 
duced by the modern world, and always in a lower 
form. The Puritans rejected art and symbolism, and 
the Decadents brought them back again, with all the 
old appeal to sense and an additional appeal to sen- 
suality. The rationalists rejected supernatural heal- 
ing, and it was brought back by Yankee charlatans 
who not only proclaimed supernatural healing, but 
forbade natural healing. Protestant moralists abolished 
the confessional and the Psycho-Analysts have re- 
established the confessional, with every one of its al- 
leged dangers and not one of its admitted safeguards. 
The Protestant patriots resented the intervention of 
an international faith, and went on to evolve an empire 
entangled in international finance. Having com- 
plained that the family was insulted by monasticism, 
they have lived to see the family broken in pieces by 
bureaucracy ; having objected to fasts being appointed 
for anybody during any exceptional interval, they 
have survived to see teetotalers and vegetarians try- 
ing to impose a fast on everybody for ever. 

All this, as I say, has become obvious, but there is 
a further development of the truth with which I am 
more especially dealing here; which concerns not so 
much the case of these general movements which may 
Copyright in U.S.A.) 
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almost be called vulgar errors, but rather the case of 
certain individual ideas that are the private inspira- 
tion of individuals. As I said in the last issue, a young 
man may, without any very offensive vanity, come to 
the conclusion that he has something to say. He may 
think that a truth is missed in the current controver- 
sies, and that he himself may remind the world of it 
in a tolerably lucid or pointed fashion. It seems to 
me that there are two courses that he can follow; and 
I wish to suggest them here, because there must be a 
good many young men in that position, because I 
have been in it myself, and because I may be said in 
some sense to have followed both courses, first one 
and then the other. He can take his truth, or half- 
truth, into the bustle and confusion of the modern 
world, of general secular society, and pit it against 
all the other notions that are being urged in the same 
way. He can have the honour of a controversy with 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, the most generous of pugilists, 
who is ready to take on all comers; he can review the 
books of Maeterlinck and Bergson; it is only too pro- 
bable that he will write a book himself. In that case 
it is likely enough that he may be hailed by jour- 
nalists as having a ‘message’; it is, at any rate, pro- 
bable that he will have a vogue; but it is not very 
clear that anything will happen to his idea in the long 
run. There is no umpire to judge whether he beat 
Shaw or Shaw beat him; there is no record of his 
ephemeral, though possibly excellent, commentary on 
Bergson and Maeterlinck; his own book will be out 
af print like any other; and even though he may have 
done as well as he could reasonably expect for him- 
self, it is not clear that he has done very much for the 
world; especially when the world is in a mood that 
permits nothing but fashions and forgetfulness. But 
there is a much greater danger in his position. Even 
supposing that his truth does become a tradition, it 
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Where all Roads Lead 


will only harden into a heresy. For it can only harden 
as the half-truth that it is; and even if it was true in 
its life-time, it will have become false when it is fos- 
silised. Sometimes a few touches from fanatical fol- 
lowers can turn it into a most extravagant and horrible 
falsehood. It is to illustrate this that I have taken as 
an example, at the risk of seeming egotistical, the 
intellectual motive which I remember to have been 
strongest in my own case. 

Literary criticism is largely a string of labels; and 
at some time early in my scribbling days somebody 
called me an optimist. But he was speaking in the 
spirit of that time; and when he called me an opti- 
mist, he simply meant that I was not a pessimist. He 
certainly assumed that everybody with any intellectual 
pretensions was a pessimist. For in my early youth it 
was Schopenhauer’s hour and the power of darkness, 
and there lay on the whole intellectual and artistic 
world a load of despair. The liveliest claim that could 
be made was to call oneself a Decadent, and demand 
the right to rot. The Decadents said in substance that 
everything was bad except beauty. Some of them 
seemed rather to say that everything was bad except 
badness. Now the first movement of my mind was 
simply an impulse to say that being rotten was em- 
phatically all rot. But I began to make for myself 
a sort of rudimentary philosophy about the thing, 
which was founded on the first principle that it is, 
after all, a precious and wonderful privilege to exist 
at all. It was simply what I should express now by 
saying that we must praise God for creating us out of 
nothing. But I expressed it then in a little book of 
poems, now happily extinct, which described (for ex- 
ample) the babe unborn as promising to be good if he 
were only allowed to be anything, or which asked what 
terrible transmigrations of martyrdom I had gone 
through before birth, to be made worthy to see a dan- 
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delion. In short I thought, as I think still, that merely 
to exist for a moment, and see a white patch of day- 
light on a grey wall, ought to be an answer to all the 
pessimism of that period. But I did do it chiefly as 
a rebellion against the pessimism of that period. Like 
every rebel I was a reactionary; that is, | was mainly 
reacting against something else. 

Now I do think that this sort of notion might have 
counted for something among the other modern 
notions, which is not saying much. I mean that some- 
thing might have been done, as a literary theme, with 
the notion of a new optimism founded not on every- 
thing, but rather on anything. But suppose it had 
really been preached as a new optimism, and taken up 
as a new fashion of thought or feeling. What awful 
and abominable nonsense it would have become be- 
fore it had gone out of fashion again! I did not in- 
tend it for a nine day’s wonder, but rather, so to speak, 
for a seven days’ wonder; for a weekly and daily re- 
cognition of the seven days’ wonder of creation. But 
long before it had got to the ninth or the seventh day, 
somebody would have seen its promising possibilities 
in the direction of perversion or insanity. And as a 
matter of fact, the vista of possibilities for that inno- 
cent idea is perfectly appalling. That idea could 
easily, as a matter of fact, be turned into an instrument 
for the destruction of all that I hold most dear. If I 
had another intellectual passion running parallel to 
my revulsion from fashionable pessimism, it was a 
revulsion from fashionable plutocracy. As I could 
then only express the former by saying I was an opti- 
mist, so I could then only express the latter by saying 
I was a Socialist. But as a fact this fancy of mine, the 
philosophy of wonder and gratitude, could be used so 
as not only to smash all Socialism, but the very mildest 
plea for social reform. The optimism of wonder 
might easily be the tool of every tyranny and usury 
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and insolent corruption that ever oppressed the poor. 
The tyrant had only to say that people ought to be 
only too thankful if he left them alive. He had only 
to say that a man without political or legal rights 
should be only too happy because he could look at a 
dandelion. He had only to say that a man unjustly 
imprisoned should be satisfied to see the patch of day- 
light on the prison wall. 

Now I only give that as one small instance, because 
I know it best, of what might happen to a half-truth 
when it has the chance to succeed as a heresy. There 
must be a thousand! other similar cases of similar 
theories; but the moral is that the half-truth must be 
linked up with the whole truth; and who is to link it 
up? Herod the tyrant must not massacre babies be- 
cause they would have been glad of a few months of 
life when they were babes unborn. A man must not 
be a slave on the plea that even a slave can see a 
dandelion. A man must not be thrown into gaol in 
defiance of justice because he will still see a patch of 
daylight on the wall. In a word, wonder and humility 
and gratitude are good things, but they are not the 
only good things; and there must be something to 
make the poet who praises them admit that justice and 
mercy and human dignity are good things too. _Know- 
ing something of the nature of a modern poet, cap- 
tured by a modern fancy, I can see only one thing in 
the world that is in the least likely to do it. 

I have said that there are two courses for the young 
man specialising in the half-truth; I have given a 
personal example of him and the possibility of his 
horrible end. The other course is that he should take 
his half-truth into the culture of the Catholic Church, 
which really is a culture and where it really will be 
cultivated. For that place is really a garden; and the 
noisy world outside nowadays is none the less a 
wilderness because it is a howling wilderness. That 
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is, he can take his idea where it will be valued for 
what is true in it, where it will be balanced by other 
truths and often supported by better arguments. In 
other words, it will become a part, however small a 
part, of a permanent civilisation, which uses its moral 
riches as science uses its store of facts. Thus, in the 
idle instance I have given, there is nothing true in 
that old childish mood of mine which the Catholic 
Church in any way condemns. She does not condemn 
a love of poetry or fantasy; she does not condemn, 
but rather commends, a sentiment of gratitude for the 
breath of life. Indeed, it is a spirit in which many 
Catholic poets have rather specialised, and its first 
and finest appearance, perhaps, is in the great Can- 
ticle of St. Francis. But in that sane spiritual society, 
I know that optimism will never be turned into an 
orgy of anarchy or a stagnation of slavery, and that 
there will not fall on any one of us the ironical 
disaster of having discovered a truth only to dis- 
seminate a lie. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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A DON QUIXOTE OF THE PULPIT 


HEN Cervantes created ‘Don Quixote,’ the 
greatest and most delightful of satires, the per- 
fect picture of Spanish national life and manners, that 
exquisite ‘ Book of Humanity’ as Sainte Beuve calls 
it, he had it in mind to laugh away and burlesque out 
of existence those foolish romances of chivalry so pre- 
valent in his day, which he held to be in deplorable 
taste and fraught with harm for the morals of his 
country. How well he succeeded, all the world knows. 
Two centuries later, Spain brought forth a second 
Cervantes, a satirist of hardly less eminence, but 
scarcely known to Englishmen of the present day. He 
too produced a ‘ Book of Humanity,’ a lively study of 
national character; he too had it in mind to laugh 
away and ridicule into nothingness something which 
he held to be dangerous to Spain and a slur on her 
good name. And he too, on a more modest stage, 
achieved his object. His book in its only English 
translation, that of 1772, lies before us in faded calf 
volumes, as we write: ‘The History of the famous 
Preacher, Friar Gerund de Campazas.’ 

The author, still well remembered in Spain, which 
held a literary festival in his honour as recently as 
1903, on the occasion of the second centenary of his 
birth, was a Jesuit, one José Francesco de Isla, whose 
life covered the years 1703—1781. He was a pro- 
fessor at Salamanca and a popular preacher and 
director, with pronounced literary tastes and almost 
unexampled gifts of satire and humour. The wittiest 
of Popes, Benedict XIV, was his friend and corres- 
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pondent. There was something of our own Sterne 
about him, something of Le Sage (his own post- 
humous adaptation of Gil Blas still holds the field in 
Spain), still more of Cervantes. The six volumes of 
his sermons and the four of his correspondence lie 
undisturbed on the shelves; but his masterpiece, 
Friar Gerund, the ‘ preaching Don Quixote,’ a satiri- 
cal romance and humorous biography, has circulated 
through Europe in numerous editions, while French 
and German translations abound. Through it he will 
live, perhaps for all time. 

Isla was distressed by the abuses and the decay of 
Spanish preaching, its glaring faults, its puerile de- 
formities. He sought with caustic wit to tread in the 
path of Cervantes, to kill by ridicule, to reform by 
laughter, to utter telling home-truths by means of 
merry jests. His life of an imaginary preaching friar 
caught the public fancy, his castigation of pulpit ab- 
surdities revolutionised Spanish preaching in less than 
a generation. The first volume of Friar Gerund ap- 
peared in 1758, and was an instantaneous success. All 
the same, great was the outcry raised by the conser- 
vative elements in the religious orders in Spain, enor- 
mous the scandal, bitter and relentless the opposition. 
The Inquisition was nervous and suspicious: for the 
sake of peace a decree of the Council of Castile pro- 
hibited the work, and it was twelve years before the 
second volume could be brought out, and that only by 
stealth. 

Our English adaptation was issued by Thomas 
Davies, the bookseller, at the famous house (still 
existing) in Russell Street, Covent Garden, where 
nine years before he had contrived the historic meeting 
of Johnson and Boswell. The prefatory advertisement 
is from the pen of Joseph Baretti, that clever Italian 
man of letters immortalised by his friendship with 
Tohnson, Burke, Reynolds and the Thrales; the trans- 
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A Don Quixote of the Pulpit 


lation itself is anonymous, and is most likely the work 
of a Catholic miscellaneous writer, one Thomas 
Nugent, who at that period was busily producing Eng- 
lish versions of Voltaire, Rousseau and Montesquieu. 
It is redolent of the eighteenth century, coarse, racy, 
eminently virile. 


Isla did not find it prudent to write under his own 
name, but used a rather transparent disguise. His 
book purported to be the work of a fictitious Francisco 
de Salazar, curate of St. Peter’s in Villagarcia. It 
came out backed by the approbation of the learned, 
and just at first even the Inquisition thought it might 
do good and bring about a wished-for reformation, 
curb the extravagances of preaching, and pull up a 
scholasticism run wild. ‘We must not find fault if the 
dose of salts is too strong,’ said a Familiar of the Holy 
Office, ‘ cancers are not to be cured with rose water.’ 
All agreed it was a perfect picture of the times, con- 
temporaries at once put it on a par with Don Quizole, 
‘the manners of the Spanish friars and the Spanish 
vulgar,’ wrote one of them, ‘are described to admira- 
tion.’ 

The imaginary author begins with a lengthy intro- 
duction, setting forth the intention of the work. As to 
‘Friar Gerund,’ there never was, he tells us, and in 
all probability never would be, such a person. He is 
a type. But of preaching Gerunds, or gerundical 
preachers, Seculars, Monks and Friars, of all habits, 
colours, sorts and sizes, there have been, there are, 
and if God does not prevent it, there will be, a multi- 
tude. The sole design of his book was to eradicate 
from the Spanish pulpit the intolerable abuses which 
have crept into it. By feigning one who never has, nor 
ever can exist, the general defects are lashed without 
a single stroke at individuals. Ridicule, he thinks, is 
ever more available for the correction of vicious man- 
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ners than grave argument and reproof. The witty 
comedies of Moliére did more in this way against 
moral, social and intellectual vices than all the books 
that had been written and the declarations that had 
been thundered. 

And so to the story proper. Friar Gerund was a 
farmer’s son. Even before he knew how to read or 
write, he knew how to preach. So many begging 
Friars, and Lent and Advent preachers, called at his 
father’s house, and the youngster took great pleasure 
in hearing and imitating them. The worst of it was, 
only their absurdities seemed retainable by him: ‘if 
by a miracle any good thing dropped from them, he 
had not a faculty to take it.’ His schooling was not 
very fortunate. His first master was a whimsical fel- 
low, who gave him a taste for all that was ridiculous 
and extravagant in literature and language, his second 
a fanatical scholar whose whole conversation was ‘in- 
laid work of Latin upon Spanish,’ quotations at every 
turn. He came home at last, and astonished his family 
and his friends by the ‘gushes of Latin, which burst 
so copiously from that mouth of his, that it was won- 
derful to behold.’ 

Then Gerund beame a Friar, and entered on his 
philosophical studies. His Lector was a furious Aris- 
totelian and an eternal disputer. We seem to have met 
such as he: 

‘He was a scholastic so essentially made up of pro- 
fessional phrases that he neither used, nor knew, any 
others to express himself with on the most trivial occa- 
sions. If he were asked how he did, he would answer, 
‘ materialiter, well; formaliter, subdistinguo, reduplicative 
ut homo, nothing ails me, reduplicative ut religiosus, I am 
not without my troubles.’ 


A delightful letter from this worthy Lector of Philo- 
sophy to his sister Rose, and their good mother, ts 
given ix extenso. In it he thanks the former for the 
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understockings she was so kind as to make for him, 
“the materia ex quad appeared rather coarse, but the 
artificial form has all its constitutives’; and the latter 
for four pounds of chocolate, of which ‘the inérinsic 
qualities are good, but the accidental have ruined it 
by its having been too long acted upon by the combus- 
tive virtue of igneous nature.’ And he ends by kissing 
his mother’s hands, and is ‘ixadequate et particulariter 
your son, but éofaliter et adequate your affectionate, 
humble servant.’ 

There was too, a ‘ Preacher-General’ in the convent 
whose eloquence charmed Gerund. He was a very 
polite preacher who cited the Fathers and the Evan- 
gelists in the most courteous way, to him St. John was 
ever the Angel of Patmos, St. Ambrose the Honey- 
comb of Doctors, St. Gregory the Allegorical Tiara. 
His style in the pulpit was bombast itself, playing 
upon poetical conceits, no reason or connection in it, 
a parcel of trifling thoughts and nothing more. He 
spoke of the sea, and it was ‘the salsuginous ele- 
ment’; of the creation, and it was ‘the universal 
opifice ’ ; of burning desire, and it was ‘the ignited 
wings of appetency.’ Our Lady to him was ever ‘ The 
Venus of Divine Love, and the Goddess of the Beauty 
of Grace.’ 

Under such masters, Friar Gerund made great 
strides, and at last was fixed the day of his first sermon. 
For hours he practised the gestures he would make— 


The zealous youth shook and tossed his poor body, with 
motions and postures and violent convulsions, sometimes 
crossing his arms, at others opening them and stretching’ 
them horizontally to their utmost extent, his whole figure 
representing a cross; now threatening to throw himself 
headlong over the pulpit, then reclining stiffly with his 
back against the wall, one while sticking his arms akimbo 
with infinite satisfaction, at another he appeared a St. 
Vincent Ferrer with uplifted arm and finger pointing to 
the skies. 
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Eight days he gave to the preparation of the matter 
of his discourse. It is not to be told what he read, 
noted, imagined, what he studied, acted and rehearsed. 
And when the great day came, how shaved and combed 
and spruce was he, with a new habit, its folds ironed 
and smooth, and two ‘ yard-wide handkerchiefs, one 
white and the other coloured.’ And the sermon itself, 
in all its extreme extravagance, its mosaic of quota- 
tions and grotesque mis-applications, its farrago of the 
wildest nonsense, its turgid pomp, was a masterpiece 
indeed. 

As he began, so did he go on. For his preparation, 
he would consult not only his Bible and his Concor- 
dance, but also the Pagan Calendar, Works of Mytho- 
logy, Virgil, Ovid, Martial, Catullus and Horace, 
above all a preacher’s handbook known as The Sacred 
Florilegium, divided into panegyrical, anagogical, 
tropological and allegorical discourses, and copiously 
adorned with ideas, problems, philosophical sentences 
and mystic flowers of speech. His style bristled with 
Greek and Latin, he had a horror of vulgar and com- 
mon words, his phrases overwhelmed his hearers with 
wonder. If he had to address a convent of nuns he 
was taught to apostrophise them thus: 


Celestial Choir! Seraphic lilies! Daughters beloved 
of Heaven and of Heaven’s sons! Consecrated swans! 


Or if the occasion was some national féte, some 
solemn thanksgiving, he would of a surety hail the 
capital of his native Castille as 

Potent protection of delighted Spain, celebrious colony 
from Latium sprung, sweet emulation of the globe, 
sworn queen of the Carpentarian mountains, idea of re- 
nowned consuls clarified, and glory of the Arevacian tribes ! 


The author of Friar Gerund devotes many pages 
to a careful analysis of his hero’s style. It is swollen, 
he says, sometimes in the words, at others in the sen- 
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timents, and again in both together. It is a bad imita- 
tion of the words or thoughts of others, it is frigid, it 
is puerile, without substance, full of quibbles and play 
upon words, overloaded with theatrical touches and 
rounded periods. It is all vociferations, exclamations, 
over-emphasis. It is Scholasticism gone mad, rather 
disputation than oration, and overburdened with 
proofs, confirmations, replies and rejoinders. Every- 
thing is cut out by rule and line and overflows with 
pedantry. At the same time it is far too poetical— 
can it be necessary to describe a lion as Friar Gerund 
would have aspired to do: 
Behold the crowned monster of the woods, the reigning 
terror of the plains. See how he erects his angry mane, 


how he sharpens of his claws the piercing steel, how he 
furiously assauits, how he terrifying roars? 


But enough has been said to give some idea of this 
very remarkable book. A satire indeed, but always 
directed at the fictitious type, the imaginary Friar 
Gerund, never at a known individual. Its arrows are 
steeped in Christian charity, and it is Catholic to the 
very core. Never in all its thousand pages is there a 
disedifying sentiment or a word that can jar on a re- 
ligious ear. Perhaps almost as full of instruction for 
the twentieth as for the eighteenth century, it is em- 
phatically ‘the true word spoken in jest.’ 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 








THE BANQUET OF DANTE 


HERE may be some readers of the Commedia 

who are not familiar with the Cozvivio, or ‘ Ban- 
quet’; the unfinished philosophical commentary on 
certain of his odes, which Villani called ‘a beautiful, 
subtle and very great work.’ And yet its medieval 
lore, its depth of feeling and (for those who read 
Italian) its wonderful word-music render it as fascin- 
ating as the love-story of the Vita Nuova which Ros- 
setti popularised. One may therefore perhaps venture 
to introduce such readers to its Fourth Book, in which 
Dante discourses of ‘ true nobility.’ 

Its title is Contra gli erranti, ‘Against the erring 
ones,’ which he takes, he says, ‘from the example of 
the good brother Thomas of Aquino, who gave to a 
book which he wrote for the confusion of all who de- 
part from our faith the title Contra Gentili. He 
undertakes a mighty work, gzande e alta opera, and 
one that has rarely been handled by others, viz. to 
examine what constitutes zatural nobility. To under- 
stand this potenza di natura is all-important, because 
our mistakes about it lead to the confusion of moral 
values in our social estimates. 

‘There was a certain emperor —he is referring to 
that brilliant ‘stupor mundi,’ Frederick the Second, 
Barbarossa’s grandson, whose authority as arbiter of 
Sicilian taste was as great as his cunning in deceiving 
the Holy See—-‘ who was once asked: What is gen- 
tilezza?’ We English have no word for gentilezza, 
because we have not enough regard for the quality it 
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The Banquet of Dante 


signifies, the quality which is connoted in ‘gentle- 
folk.’ Elsewhere Dante uses the word zoJdilid, noble- 
ness, as its synonym. Frederick’s reply was ‘ Ances- 
tral wealth and gracious manners, axtica ricchezza e 
be’ costumi.’ But there were some in the company 
who wished to omit ‘gracious manners’ (probably, 
Dante suggests, because they themselves had none) 
and to retain only ‘ancestral wealth,’ and this was the 
opinion of the majority. Hence arises a problem, for 
the imperial authority is confronted by the authority 
of Dante’s master, Aristotle, who affirmed that the 
opinion of the majority can never be false. Dante 
must therefore examine the foundations of their 
authority. 

The authority of the empire was established by 
God, Who founded it ‘for the regulation of human 
affairs with a view to temporal felicity.’ As in his later 
political treatise, De Monarchia, he elaborates this 
thesis with logical precision, so here he adorns it with 
exquisite beauty. The divine origin of the empire is 
shown by two remarkable historical facts. The first is 
that Troy was founded and David born at the same 
moment—Troy, whence came A<neas the founder of 
Rome, and David the royal ancestor of MARY, ‘the 
treasure-house of the Son of God.’ And the second is 
that the Birth of Jesus Christ took place in the reign 
of Augustus. It was under the Empire, therefore, that 
He Who rules the heavens descended to earth, thus 
giving His sanction to its government. 

The authority of the philosopher is, ‘etymologi- 
cally,’ ‘an utterance worthy of faith and obedience.’ 
Aristotle alone has this, because he alone discovered 
the one final end to which all other ends are means 
of all human activity, and so brought moral philo- 
sophy to its perfection. His followers, the Peripate- 
tics, says Dante, ‘hold the rule of the world every- 
where to-day in doctrine.’ It may be remembered that 
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St. Thomas and Blessed Albertus were called ‘ Peri- 
patetics’ in their day. 

These two supreme authorities, however, are not 
really opposed on this question, because when Aris- 
totle said that thé opinion of the majority can never 
be false he was speaking not of sense-impressions but 
of rational judgment. They who think men can be en- 
nobled by what a turn of Fortune’s wheel can give 
(and take away) are guided by sense-impressions, by 
mere outward show, and not by reason. Aristotle did 
not mean such people. Their opinion, however, is so 
deeply rooted that now a man is called noble because 
he is the son or grandson of a famous man, although 
he himself is a nobody, benché sia da niente. But if 
he who is not of gentle birth is base, then he who, 
being of gentle birth, is base, is the basest of all. A 
degenerate is dead, dead while he lives. The man is 
dead, and only the unreasoning brute remains. 

‘Gracious manners’ may belong to gentilezza, but 
‘ancestral wealth’ has nothing whatever to do with it. 
Wealth cannot cause it, for wealth, in so far as it is 
possessed (he draws this admirable distinction), is 
base: and, as Aristotle says, the effect must first exist 
in the cause. One has only to lay to heart the univer- 
sal experience that it multiplies life’s cares and in- 
creases its restlessness. Riches in themselves—gold, 
silver, precious stones—are the perfect works of the 
Creator, but as soon as they become human posses- 
sions they become tarnished and corrupt and breeders 
of the worst human passions—envy, jealousy and hate. 
Therefore the wise man said, ‘ Let not him inherit the 
wealth who is not the heir of the goodness.’ The in- 
satiableness of the craving for it is one of its evils. 
The satisfaction promised never comes, and hence the 
miserable vice of avarice. ‘If,’ said Boéthius, ‘the 
goddess of riches, la Dea della richezza, gave as much 
as the sand that is rolled up by the wind-tossed sea or 
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as the stars above, the human race would not cease to 
weep. So Dante goes on to quote the sayings of the 
wise men of old on the vanity of riches in one of his 
fine outbursts of eloquence; and adds that if anyone 
objects that the thirst for knowledge is also insatiable, 
the reply is that increase of knowledge is growth, 
whereas increase of wealth is mere addition; and the 
goal of knowledge is attainable, but the goal of wealth 
never. 

The emperor’s definition is wrong again as to ‘an- 
cestral,’ for time is no quality of nobility. If it were, 
it is obvious that none can ever become noble. Other- 
wise it ought to be shown how and where the trans- 
formation takes place. Is it by our forgetfulness, and 
is mere oblivion of the former ‘low estate ’ its ultimate 
principle? That is not so, for even though people re- 
member his humble grandfather, the name of Gher- 
ardo da Cammino will always be honoured. Besides, 
forgetfulness is an imperfection and cannot therefore 
be the ultimate reason of perfection. No, the truth is 
that gentilezza, nobleness, is begotten anew in each 
man who is noble. For if it were not so, then either 
none is noble or from the beginning of the world the 
noble have descended from the noble and the base 
from the base, and therefore the human family has 
had more than one origin, which is contrary to both 
Christian and pagan belief. 

He turns to his own definition of geztilezza. Nobi- 
lity means in everything the perfection of its own 
individual nature. He will define its essential quality, 
after the Aristotelian method, not by its causes but by 
its effects, in accordance with the Divine Word, ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,’ that is to say by its 
moral and intellectual virtues, taking the moral vir- 
tues first, as more easily attainable. He uses Aris- 
totle’s list of virtues and also his well-known defini- 
tion: ‘And each of these virtues has two collateral 
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enemies, i.e. vices, one in excess and the other in 
deficiency of it. And they are the means between these 
extremes and they all derive from one principle, viz., 
from the habit of our good choice.’ Dante is very 
happy in his interpretation of the Aristotelian ‘ mean.’ 
It is the habit of right choosing, the selective habit, 
abito eligente, the education of preference, that makes. 
a man ‘blessed in his deed.’ Of this blessedness there 
are two degrees, the good and the best, namely, the 
Active and the Contemplative Life. He has a singu- 
larly beautiful reading of the scene at Bethany to show 
that although the contemplative life is best, still the 
active life is good, for Martha received not rebuke, 
but qualified praise from her Lord: 

‘ And Christ affirms it with His own mouth in the Gos- 
pel of Luke, speaking to Martha and responding to her; 
Martha, Martha, thou art solicitous and perturbed about 
many things; really (certamente) only one thing is neces- 
sary, that is, that which thou art doing, cioé quello che 


fai: and He added, Mary hath chosen the best part, which 
shall not be taken from her.’ 


The Habit of Right Choosing, abito eligente, is the 
principle of the moral virtues. But that is also the 
essential principle of the nobleness or gentilezza about 
which he is enquiring. Therefore both must come 
from one root or one must be derived from the other. 
But as nobleness is the wider term, since it includes 
other praiseworthy activities beside virtues, such as 
beauty and strength, good natural dispositions and 
emotions, it is ‘probable’ (that is Dante’s word, a 
curious anticipation of Bishop Butler) that virtue is 
an effect of nobleness. But the converse is not true. 
Shame, for example, is not a virtue, but it is ‘an ex- 
cellent sign of nobleness in children and those of un- 
ripe age, but not praiseworthy or becsming in old 
people.’ In other words, nobleness of character, 
gentilezza, carries with it all the moral virtues and 
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much beside. Moreover, it is a grace, i.e. a divine 
thing, divina cosa, a gift of God, with Whom is no 
respect of persons : 
‘ Therefore let not him who is of the Uberti of Florence, 
nor him who is of the Visconti of Milan, say: Because I 
am of such a race I am noble, for the divine seed falls not 
upon the race, nor upon the stock, but upon the indi- 
vidual.’ 
So we arrive at Dante’s root-idea, that geztilezza is 
as individual as the soul, and has nothing whatever to 
do with either wealth or ancestry. 

Then he turns to the Soul, whereinto this ‘ perfect 
gift’ descends which cannot possibly come from either 
race or riches, but from the ‘ Father of Light’ alone, 
it comes only to the soul that has prepared itself, zed/’ 
anima ben posta.’ Thus he completes his enumeration 
of the four philosophic ‘causes,’ to satisfy his philo- 
sophic mind: the material, formal, efficient and final ; 
that is to say, the Prepared Soul, the Seed, the Divine 
Giver and Blessedness. He has a great deal to say 
further about the natural and spiritual modes in which 
this gift descends into the soul, and then with a fine 
sweep of eloquence he identifies it with the Sevenfold 
Gift of the Holy Ghost (it would be a pity to spoil 
this music by translating it) : 

‘Sapienza, Intelletto, Consiglio, Fortezza, Scienza, 
Pieta e Timor di Dio. Oh buone biade! e buona e mira- 
bile sementa! ed oh ammirabile e benigno Seminatore, che 
non attendi, se non che la natura umana t’apparecchi la 
terra a seminare! Oh beati quelli che tal sementa colti- 
vano come si conviene ! ’ 

Dante’s ethical theory now comes into play. The 
supreme goal of the gift is blessedness, or finale 
nostro riposo, and it is for this that we live and work. 
All movement, alike in animal and in man, has its 
origin in self-love, but in man the natural leads to the 
spiritual, and self-love in him early begins to dis- 
criminate; to love the best most, the things of the 
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mind more than the things of the body; and the mind 
delights itself in the best. Hence arises the rational 
appetite: of the will and of the intellect: active in 
the pursuit of the moral virtues, passive in the con- 
templation of God, and in this double exercise pro- 
ducing our supreme felicity. For the Vision of God 
is the supreme good of the intellect. (It will be re- 
membered that Dante repeats the same idea later in 
the /xferno, where he speaks of ‘the dolorous people 
who have lost 71 dex dell’ intelletto.’) And he has an 
exquisitely beautiful passage about this Vision in a 
wonderful series of allegories of the three Maries at 
the Empty Tomb, of the Angels in White and of the 
Galilee of the Vision. ‘ He will go before you, it was 
told them, for God is always in advance of our con- 
templation, and there ye shall see Him.’ Thus our 
felicity is imperfect in the active life, but perfect in 
the life which never completes itself here. In other 
words, the life of moral law must issue at last in free- 
dom, as Virgil told Dante in the Earthly Paradise. 

The nobility of the soul, its geztilezza, may be re- 
cognised at each stage by its visible signs, for it mani- 
fests itself differently in the four ages of man. For 
the life of man is as an arch, first ascending and then 
descending, like the arch of heaven above us. The 
natural limit of life is seventy years, and therefore 
the summit of the arch is at thirty-five : 

‘And I am influenced herein by the fact that our 
Saviour Jesus Christ who was most perfect in His nature 
willed to die in the thirty-fourth year of His age because it 
did not become His Divinity to stay in decrease. Nor is it 
to be believed that He willed not to remain in this our life 
up to its summit, inasmuch as He had been therein in the 
low estate of infancy. And the hour of His Death also 
shows this because He willed to make it conformable to 
His Life, wherefore Luke says that it was about the sixth 
hour, that is to say, the summit of the day, when He died. 


Whence we are to understand that about the thirty-fifth 
year of Christ was the summit of His age.’ 
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There are four ages of man, just as there are four 
seasons of the year and four hours in the Church Office. 
Adolescence is the age of increase, and lasts till the 
twenty-fifth year. Manhood is the age of achievement, 
and lasts till the forty-fifth year. Old age lasts till the 
seventieth year. And then comes the age of decay, 
which in perfect natures lasts about ten years : 

‘ And I believe that if Christ had not been crucified, and 
had lived for the space of time that His life could have 


lasted according to nature, He would have changed from 
the mortal body to the eternal in His eighty-first year.’ 


These four periods are relative. That is to say, a 
short life may be as perfect as a long life so far as 
concerns the manifestation of its nobleness. To 
Adolescence belong four qualities, necessary for en- 
trance into the City of Good Life, ella citta del ben 
vivere, viz. Obedience, Sweetness, Modesty and 
Bodily Grace; the last-named because the moral sig- 
nificance of physical health is a characteristic of 
Dante’s teaching. The noble nature in manhood, the 
prime of life, is shown by five qualities : Temperance, 
Courage, Love, Courtesy and Loyalty; about which 
last he has some quite modern notions, although he 
draws his illustrations of it from Old Rome. In old 
age the noble nature is revealed in four qualities: 
Prudence, Justice, Generosity and Affability. That 
last does not mean loquaciousness, the vice of old age, 
but the love of speaking (and hearing) only of what 
is good. Prudence is Wisdom, and Dante has some 
terribly biting things to say about the selling of it, 
especially by physicians and lawyers, to the poor who 
‘have nothing left them except the Divine Compas- 
sion.’ Justice belongs so specially to this period of 
life that the ancients called their assembly of rulers 
the ‘Senate.’ ‘But, O Florence, O my wretched, 
wretched country, what pity grips me on thy account 
whenever I read or write anything concerning civil 
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government,’ cries Dante with breaking heart; and 
the tide of his indignation against the mis-rulers of 
Florence rises into passionate eloquence. 

The last age of man is the decay of life. The 
nobility of our nature then reveals itself in two quali- 
ties: Resignation and Thankfulness. By the one the 
ennobled soul ‘ returns to God as to the port whence 
she first set out when she entered upon the ocean of 
this life, and by the other she blesses the voyage she 
has made because it has been straight and fair and 
free from fatal storms.’ Dante is marvellously beauti- 
ful in these closing lines. Even the Commedia has 
nothing more lovely. It is as impossible to summarise 
them as it would be to make a précis of the Nunc 
dimittis. But listen to this: 


‘ And as the good mariner when he draws near the har- 
bour lowers his sails and softly and slowly enters in, so we 
also should lower the sails of our worldly business and re- 
turn to God with all our mind and heart so that we may 
enter that Harbour very gently and in great peace. . 
And as with him who comes from a long journey, before 
he enters the gate of the city its citizens come out to meet 
him, so too the citizens of eternal life come forth to meet 
the noble soul: for being perfectly surrendered to God and 
withdrawn from worldly things and thoughts, she seems 
even now to see those whom she believes to be with God.’ 


Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 
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THE PARSON OF SALISBURY AND THE 
THREE PAINTED COFFERS 


T the end of the reign of King Edward the First, 
there lived in the city of Salisbury a poor, honest 
Parson, who had in his charge a small church abutting 
on the market-place and the souls of a few hundred 
people thereabouts. Of both church and people he 
was the careful and loving custodian, but chiefly of 
the latter; for he held it as a truth indubitable, that 
though Our Blessed Lord deigns to dwell on the altar, 
it is merely as a stepping-stone to the souls of the 
faithful. 

Under this simple conviction, the Parson—Sir 
Nicholas by name—toiled his hardest from morning 
till night to help every man, woman and child in his 
flock build and beautify, in his or her own heart, a 
shrine for the Most High. He aided proud, indolent 
and clumsy sinners to hew new stones for the repair- 
ing of their dilapidated or ruined souls; the heaviest 
stones he carried himself, lent a hand to fit them into 
their allotted places, and stepped back gaily with the 
poor wretch, their owner, to admire the progress of 
his puny fabric and congratulate him as though he 
were the founder of Rome itself—alter Romulus, says 
my pious original. For souls more advanced, he was 
an equal authority on spires and pinnacles, crockets 
and weather-vanes. All the dizziest flights of 
heavenly architecture he knew by heart—something ~ 
from books, something from experience, and some- 
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thing from the inspiration on which he faithfully 
counted. He could help carve the interior too—choir- 
stalls and rood-screens and great, branched candel- 
abra; and knew how to handle fine gold, beating it 
down gently here, and raising it with the subtlest. of 
tools there, to make the noblest ornaments of all. 
Moreover everything he helped to make, he also 
helped to keep clean and in order; and mindful of the 
warning of Holy Writ against great undertakings 
rashly enterprised, he let no one build beyond his 
strength or means, but steered a prudent course be- 
tween Omnia possum in eo and Nisi Dominus frustra. 
He kept stacked at his mind’s elbow, plans and eleva- 
tions of every soul in his parish (and of his own soul 
too) and compared them day by day with the consum- 
mate architecture of Christ and His saints. And the 
world, being what it is, you might say of his parish— 
as you might say of many worse and many better— 
that all went well, that did not go ill; and that what 
went ill, was very rarely the fault of the Parson of 
Salisbury. 

Yet you must not think that the church itself—a 
squat, dark, Saxon church with a cryptic, under- 
ground air and uncanny runes round its arches—was 
allowed to suffer materially by its beneficiary’s con- 
centration on things spiritual. On the contrary St. 
Giles’s—for to that patron saint of beggars the fabric 
was dedicated—reflected, as far as was humanly pos- 
sible, the generosity of its worshippers. That it was 
not more glorious within, was due to the fact that the 
parishioners themselves were poor; and that foreign 
frequenters of the market—as is the way with 
chafferers and gadabouts—preferred to make their 
offerings conspicuously, at the new minster among the 
water-meadows. However, this was all for the best. 
Not a cut-purse in the market could have found him- 
self tempted to steal from St. Giles’s. There was 
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simply nothing to take! So the church stood open 
before dawn and after dusk, to the joy and consolation 
of all concerned. The house of the curate was tacked 
on to the south wall; and both upstairs and down, he 
could see the altar through two little shot-windows 
which faced him at bed and board. So the greatest 
Treasure of all was safe. Now this happy state of 
things had been going on for years, and might have 
gone on until the meritorious death of Sir Nicholas, 
had not the Devil—urged by particular malice against 
such unhampered devotion—put it into the head of a 
certain Dame Isabel, the widow of a wealthy usurer 
of Southampton, to take up her abode in a fine house 
with a cobbled courtyard and six glazed windows, not 
a stone’s throw from the market-place at Salisbury. 
According to my pious original, Dame Isabel had 
addressed herself to practises of piety somewhat late 
in life; but she was a bold, sturdy woman and meant 
to make the best of the business now she had begun 
it. It was hardly her fault, after all, that she had not 
given much attention to her soul in her husband’s life- 
time; for his profession, though even more lucrative 
than money-lending is now—for the Jews, his rivals, 
were from time to time banished or exterminated by 
the King—was under the ban of the Church; and 
Master Bartholomew—for that was the worthy 
usurer’s name—could hardly attend a Parish Mass 
without hearing innuendoes on his calling and reflec- 
tions on his slender chances of bliss hereafter. This 
being the case, it was obviously easier for Dame 
Isabel to postpone any outward preoccupation with 
the things of heaven until after his death; and even 
then, less embarrassing to pursue her devotions in the 
adjacent city of Salisbury than in Southampton itself. 
So to Salisbury she came, in the spring of the year 
1307; and from Candlemas to Bartholomewtide dwelt 
with great sumptuousness and contentment in the 
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neighbourhood of the new minster. Then, after a 
little difficulty with the Father Sacristan—over the 
statue of a very well-flayed St. Bartholomew, a marvel 
of muscular anatomy, his skin gracefully draped over 
his right arm and his base appropriately commending 
the soul of the late usurer to the suffrages of the Faith- 
ful—after, I say, a little difficulty with the Father 
Sacristan as to the precise chapel in which this offer- 
ing should be erected, the slighted devotee withdrew 
to the vicinity of St. Giles’s, firmly convinced that in 
a place so bare and desolate there would be plenty of 
scope for unbridled generosity. So by the end of the 
summer, when the tears were scarcely dry on the 
Pope’s stole which he wept for the death of King 
Edward—as you may read in the chronicles—Dame 
Isabel was safely housed in the mansion with the six 
glazed windows. And St. Bartholomew, too, was 
safely housed in the best light St. Giles’s afforded, by 
the courtesy of the Parson of Salisbury. 

Of course, the new parishioner’s benefactions did 
not end here. Never a pilgrimage did she make—and 
when the spring came round she made several—with- 
out bringing back a mule-load of pious plunder to en- 
rich the church. In a few years St. Giles’s was the talk 
of all Salisbury for its plenishings; and pride, the 
fons et origo of all vice, had got an insidious foothold 
in the heart of Sir Nicholas. Nowhere in the whole 
shire, he was assured, were such groves of golden 
candlesticks, such a glittering choice of copes and 
chasubles, available for high feasts and festivals as in 
the little dark church by the market. That was the 
trouble, of course; St. Giles’s was so little fitted to 
accommodate such splendour. The roof leaked in the 
winter. The golden candlesticks tarnished on the 
altar. The fair linen mildewed in the sacristy. And 
when Sir Nicholas plucked up heart to beseech that 
something of Dame Isabel’s largesse might be de- 
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voted to timber and masonry, all he got for his pains 
was a shrewd hint that the parish must take more care 
of what it has got already, and a threat that nothing 
more would be forthcoming if the donor’s directions 
as to its custody were not more minutely observed. 
Then followed complaints as to the indiscriminate 
way in which the church was left open before dawn 
and after dusk ‘an evil custom and not to be borne 
in these scarce days, when every roadside vagabond 
has but to look inside to see more gold than would 
dazzle him on my Lord of Salisbury’s high table!’ 
said Dame Isabel with indignant complacency. 

The shame-faced Parson agreed. Perhaps after all, 
he mused as he betook himself home, he was doing 
wrong in leaving the church open at idle times—such 
as dawn, dusk, and the mid-day dinner-hour—when 
poor and labouring folk are least occupied and there- 
fore—as Dame Isabel had so profoundly suggested— 
most apt for mischief. You can hardly blame Sir 
Nicholas for accepting her opinion—it is current in 
out-of-the-way parts of England to this day—and in 
acting on it without loss of time. Henceforth the 
church was open a bare five minutes before its one 
and only Mass and closed at the Ave Maria; with an 
impregnable two hours in the middle of the, day to 
give the local bad characters time to eat their dinners, 
gossip, and play at dice in the nearest tavern, before 
getting safely back to work. There were special clos- 
ing days too—inverted feasts, as it were—when the 
church was shut either because there were too many 
people about, or because there were too few. How- 
ever, the Parson still preached a moving sermon at 
least once a month on devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; and explained with patient exactitude the some- 
what intricate times and seasons at which such devo- 
tion might indulge itself. In fact everything was go- 
ing as well as possible and the service of God and 
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Mammon was proceeding with unprecedented equili- 
brium, when Dame Isabel upset the balance for ever 
by presenting the Parson of Salisbury with the Three 
Painted Coffers. 

_ Nothing like the Three Painted Coffers had ever 
been seen before in the city of Salisbury. They came, 
like so many new things, sacred and profane, from 
France. In this case from Paris itself, where their 
celebrated painter Master Clement of Troyes lived 
like a great ecclesiastic, tax-free, because his art so 
admirably contributed to the honour of God and His 
Saints. He had only just finished the Three Painted 
Coffers when Dame Isabel passed through Paris on 
her way back from Compostella. And they were still 
sticky—but sticky with azure and crimson and the 
size you put under the best gold-leaf—when that 
breathless pilgrim unpacked them before the as- 
tonished eyes of the Parson of Salisbury. They were 
small coffers, each a little short of a foot square, 
clamped with silver-gilt at the corners; with a silver- 
gilt slot in the top of each, for the offerings of the 
faithful. Each was lettered as to the destination of its 
contents; but each was symbolically decorated too, so 
that the illiterate should have no excuse for passing 
by on the other side. One was for the church; one for 
the Parson; and one for the Holy Souls in Purgatory; 
and this last, of course, was the gayest, because the 
painter had got so much decorative value out of the 
flames. Dame Isabel pointed out with pardonable 
pride, that the first coffer would solve the problem of 
the church roof; the second would render the lot of 
the Parson himself a little more comfortable; while 
the third—well, Master Clement had assured her that 
it was usual to consider the welfare of the souls in the 
next world after you had made every possible pro- 
vision for the bodies in this. In fact the three boxes 
usually went together. So she advised Sir Nicholas 
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to have them rivetted to the south wall of the church, 
ag the holy-water stoup, with as little delay as might 
e. 

But here Sir Nicholas demurred. He was, alas, 
waxing proud, but he had never been given to greedi- 
ness; and he firmly refused to allow his flock to con- 
tribute any more amply than they did already to his 
valiantly narrowed, and as far as possible eliminated, 
needs. Dame Isabel nearly left the parish—in fact 
she might have done so had the weather been more 
propitious for removing—when he had the second 
coffer repainted by a local bungler—who certainly 
made a very bad job of it—with a picture of Lazarus 
sitting on Dives’ door-step, and an appeal for the 
neighbouring poor. But she finally stopped on; to as- 
sist, with all a godmother’s benignity, when her latest 
offering was blessed and put up in the church. 

From that fell hour, the Parson of Salisbury never 
knew a moment’s peace. It was not that his flock re- 
sented the Three Painted Coffers; or that they failed 
to contribute handsomely to the three silver-gilt slots. 
Sometimes he almost wished they were less cordial 
and generous, and that the foreign frequenters of the 
market—who now crowded up to St. Giles’s in 
preference to the minster itself—were more prudent 
with their groats and testers. Thieves got wind of the 
treasures of that obscure Wessex shrine. They came 
from all parts of the country—usually disguised as 
Religious, in the train of some Abbot or Prior; and 
when the rivets of Master Clement’s three master- 
pieces resisted their furtive wrenches, they went off 
with candlesticks under their scapulars. The Parson 
had his two little shot-windows made bigger so that 
he could take in the Three Painted Coffers as well as 
the Blessed Sacrament—thereby enlarging his vision 
in the most modern manner possible. But from long 
custom, he still looked rather towards Our Lord on 
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the altar than in the direction of the Three Painted 
Coffers; so the culprits were never caught. The only 
thing to do, as Dame Isabel finally suggested, was to 
keep the church altogether shut, except at the hours 
of its services. Perhaps (she hazarded, a little wist- 
fully) the offerings would not drop in as they had 
done. But at least nothing would be taken away. 

It took time to reconcile the Parson of Salisbury 
to these further innovations. But after the coffer dedi- 
cated to the Holy Souls had been seriously battered 
in a more than usually resolute attempt to dislodge it, 
he gave in; and the church remained empty, save for 
its hidden Master and its glittering ornaments, at least 
a score of hours out of the four and twenty. 

It was half-way through the doleful winter of 1314, 
when the malting of grain was stopped because of the 
lack of barley for bread and many poor folk were liv- 
ing on carrion, that a vision was seen by the Parson 
of Salisbury. At midnight, on the vigil of his patron 
St. Nicholas, he sat up (as it seemed to him) broad 
awake in his little upper chamber tacked on to the 
church wall; and heard unmistakable sounds of small 
bells tinkling and footsteps moving—not stealthily, 
but with a dignified, processional sort of pacing in 
the rear of the church below. He flung himself from 
his couch, wrapped himself up in his coverlet, and 
peered, kneeling, through his little shot-window; ad- 
dressing his gaze and his prayer for one brief second 
towards the dimly-lit altar, before glancing in horri- 
fied anticipation at the still obscurer station of the 
Three Painted Coffers. Sure enough, a dark figure 
bent over the nearest of them, and the chink of money 
was almost recklessly audible. 

Sir Nicholas, who did not lack courage, withdrew 
from the window, slipped on his gown, seized the keys 
of the church and a stout cudgel, and tiptoed down 
into the sacristy. With a beating heart he unlocked 
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The Parson of Salisbury and the Three Painted Coffers 


the door into the church. It screamed like a night-bird 
as he flung it open; and the figure, which was stoop- 
ing over the last of the Three Painted Coffers, 
straightened itself and turned round to look at him— 
quietly, benignantly and without a shadow of trepida- 
tion, as one greets an old friend who has come at the 
expected hour. It was Sir Nicholas who quailed. He 
had seen his visitor, or his visitor’s likeness, some- 
where before—that was certain. It was equally cer- 
tain that never—never in his life—did he want to see 
either of them again. 

Imagine a tall old man in a glorious and beautiful 
violet tunic, with pomegranates of violet and purple 
and scarlet, and little bells of gold, all round the hem 
of it. Imagine a span’s length of gold and precious 
stones, lashed to his breast with fillets of violet and 
half obscured by the disordered ripples of a majestic 
beard. Imagine a mitre of fine linen surrounded with 
a triple crown of gold; and pressed down on a 
wrinkled forehead, a broad band of the same precious 
metal. Imagine an old, evil face, of hawk-like keen- 
ness and ruthlessness, composed into an expression 
of gratitude and courtesy—and you have the vision 
that confronted Sir Nicholas as he stood trembling 
on the steps of the sanctuary with (it heartened him to 
remember it) Our Blessed Lord behind him and wor- 
shipping angels thick around him. 

He made the sign of the cross amply and de- 
liberately. 

‘Who are you?” he said, his voice echoing like a 
trumpet down the forsaken aisle, ‘Who are you? 
Whence do you come? And what are you doing here?’ 

The stranger answered immediately. He spoke in 
an unknown tongue, but every word of it was clear 
as Latin to Sir Nicholas. 

‘My name is Caiphas. I come from my old house 
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on the Hill of Evil Counsel. And I come to pay my 
master’s debts.’ 

Faintness seized Sir Nicholas. He reeled as he 
stood, and pressed the hand that held the keys, with 
a gesture of horror, to his clouding eyes. When he 
dropped it again, the figure was gone. 

He descended, scarcely knowing what he did, to 
the bottom of the church. There stood the Three 
Painted Coffers untouched in the moonlight. Their 
keys were in the bunch he carried, and mechanically 
he opened the first box. It had been cleared the even- 
ing before, he knew, but it was not empty now. It held 
ten pieces of silver. And so did the next box—and the 
next. 

They found the Parson of Salisbury next morning, 
prone at the foot of the altar; looking like one dead, 
but with the breath of life still in him. It was some 
weeks before he rose from his sick-bed; and when he 
did get about again, no one in the parish would be- 
lieve his incriminating story. They had found him 
where a good parish expects to find a good priest—as 
near the Blessed Sacrament as possible. That was 
enough for them. And, of course, there was never a 
sign of the thirty pieces of silver. They had vanished 
completely. 

So too, for that matter, had Dame Isabel. She had 
fallen out with the Curate for reopening the church 
a thought over lavishly during his Superior’s illness; 
and without waiting for Sir Nicholas to get better and 
reverse the sentence, had departed for London, tak- 
ing with her the Three Painted Coffers. And in this 
(says my pious original) she did wisely, for the rule 
of the open church was never reversed in the life-time 
of the Parson of Salisbury. 


HeEten Parry EDEN. 
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WESTERN MYSTICISM* 
I. 


BBOT Butler has written an extremely fascinat- 
ing book on a subject of enthralling interest. 
The mystical life is the highest of all practical sciences 
in the sense that of all others, it matters most to a 
human being on earth. A purely speculative know- 
ledge of God, however profound, is wisdom, but it is 
not to be compared in this life with love of God, since 
here below the mind only thinks God, whereas the 
will goes out to grasp Him. The mind for ever re- 
mains within the logical order, but the will whose 
every act is based on love seeks to get hold of the 
reality—that is to say, its term or rest is the onto- 
logical. In heaven the converse is true as regards the 
taking hold of God: the will of a truth will attain its 
supreme satiety in cleaving to God, but it is the mind, 
first and foremost, that takes hold of God, the will 
cleaving to the reality made captive by the mind. 

In the Beatific Vision, we hold as true that which 
Hegel perversely endeavoured to apply to this world, 
namely, the identity of the logical and ontological 
orders. In the Beatific Vision alone are ‘thought’ and 
‘thing’ identified; for the ‘thought’ of God in the 
created mind is the ‘reality’ of God Himself. When 
Hegel formulated his astounding philosophy, he was 
unknowingly formulating one of the most profound 
doctrines of Thomistic theology concerning the Beati- 
fic Vision. 

The systematic practice of the virtues brings souls 
gradually into union with God. Certain souls, be- 


* By Dom Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B. (Constable and Co.). 
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cause more faithful, receive more and more of sancti- 
fying grace and a corresponding degree of charity, so 
that the soul cleaves more and more to God. In the 
higher states of the love of God, the soul enters what 
is called the mystical state; it is of this state that 
Abbot Butler discourses. 

The labour necessary for the production of Western 
Mysticism took the learned author twenty years of 
study and research. Had he been less learned in 
spiritual lore he would doubtless have written it in six 
months. At the outset the author defines with pre- 
cision what is meant by ‘ mysticism,’ thus distinguish- 
ing it completely from the inadequate and often er- 
roneous acceptations of the word which have become 
stereotyped in the present-day drawing-room. 

The author’s scope is a limited one, again well de- 
fined. His object is not primarily a devotional one, 
although it is not possible to read the book and re- 
main unmoved by the loveliness of the life lived by 
some of the mystics. His object is not precisely philo- 
sophical, that is to say, no attempt is made to system- 
atise or to reduce the matter to a philosophy. His 
object is to let three of the great mystics of the West 
tell their own experiences in the mystic walks of the 
spiritual life. From these experiences the author 
rightly concludes, we think, that the experimental 
union of the soul with God in this life is not a myth. 
Indeed, the mystical experience cannot be set down 
as purely subjective, as the result of over-wrought 
religious emotion, and as nothing more than an excess 
of sensible devotion. In other words, an examination 
of the claims consistently made by the best-accredited 
Catholic mystics argues their validity—namely, in the 
highest mystic state the soul, whilst in this life, enters 
into conscious immediate relationship with God. 
Hence the object of the author, while constructive to 
a certain degree, is mainly apologetic. 
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Western Mysticism 


The three saints chosen to represent Western 
Mysticism are St. Augustine, St. Gregory and St. Ber- 
nard. Many indeed of the mystic writers of most times 
are quoted in order to throw light on the mystic ex- 
periences of the above chosen three. In the Epilogue, 
St. John of the Cross is chosen to speak as represen- 
tative of the mystics, in behalf of the mystic claim. 
He is chosen instead of Blessed John Ruysbroeck as 
being more coherent and more easily intelligible than 
Ruysbroeck : in his spiritual treatises he attains to a 
sustained elevation of thought probably not equalled 
—certainly not surpassed—by any other who has 
essayed to describe the highest mystical experiences. 

The learned author establishes a distinction be- 
tween ‘Western Mysticism’ and ‘ Mysticism of the 
West.’ The latter would imply an attempt at syn- 
thesising the doctrines of all the mystics of the West 
as distinct precisely from those of the East. This 
would be an enormous work. Whereas, ‘ Western 
Mysticism’ in the mind of the author is limited to the 
mysticism that prevailed in Western Europe during 
the six centuries from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. 
This period is best represented by the three great 
saints Augustine, Gregory and Bernard. The author 
sums up the characteristics of this Western Mysticism 
in a masterly way: we think his summary clear, exact, 
and complete. He describes this mysticism as pre- 
Dionysian, pre-scholastic and _non-philosophical ; 
unaccompanied by _ psycho-physical concomitants, 
whether rapture or trance, or any quasi-hypnotic 
symptoms; without visions, auditions, or revelations; 
and without thought of the Devil ... it is far- 
removed from any kind of quietism, its effects pro- 
ducing not a blank, but making room for the soul to 
actuate and energise with a highly-wrought activity 
and intense concentration on God. 

Apparently, therefore, this mysticism is a thing 
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apart: not that one may claim it as a purely Western 
product and as originating there, but because it be- 
came domiciled in the West chiefly owing to the ex- 
traordinary influence of St. Gregory. It seems, there- 
fore, to deserve a distinct name, and hence the name 
Western Mysticism. 

Now to us it seems rather out of place to call that 
mysticism, which was in vogue during a certain six 
centuries, by the very special name of ‘ Western’ un- 
less it be entirely different from the mysticism which 
preceded and that which followed the period of the 
‘Benedictine Centuries.’ The precise question is 
whether the characteristics of the so-called Western 
mystics are essential or merely accidental. The pres- 
ence of trances, extasies, visions, etc., is surely en- 
tirely accidental. There can be only one true mystic 
ism, and the essential of true mysticism is confined to 
the fact that in this life the soul enters into conscious, 
immediate relationship with God. The preparatory 
stages in the best-accredited Catholic mystics of all 
ages are essentially the same, although oftentimes 
accidentally differing; the same holds good as re- 
gards the effects of the mystical union, since the pres- 
ence of extasy, visions, etc., or their absence is en- 
tirely immaterial and accidental to the reality of the 
mystic union. Hence as regards the essential char- 
acteristics, the mysticism of Philo and Plotinus (if 
truly religious), of Augustine, Cassian, Gregory, Ber- 
nard, Thomas, Teresa, Catherine, etc., are essentially 
the same. 

Further, we are of opinion that if one would en- 
deavour to systematise a philosophy of Catholic 
Mysticism, the only question of import is what precise 
philosophic dress will best clothe the experiences of 
the great mystics. Neither Gregory nor Bernard have 
any philosophy in particular; Augustine, it is true, 
expresses his experiences as best he can through the 
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Western Mysticism 


medium of the philosophy with which he was satur- 
ated, whether one call that philosophy Neo-platonism 
or Christianised-platonism. So that the question re- 
solves itself to this: Can Catholic mysticism be best 
expressed through the medium of Christianised- 
latonism or Christianised-Aristotelianism? Thomists 
will naturally assert, and we think their claim beyond 
dispute, that the latter is in every way the only philo- 
sophy as expounded and taught by St. Thomas that 
can be employed to reduce Catholic mysticism to a 
satisfactory synthesis. We insist that it is beside the 
point to argue that St. Thomas never wrote a treatise 
en Mystical Theology; this is true, but everything 
that has reference to the mystical life is discussed 
fully by St. Thomas in his writings. The work of 
writing a Mystical Theology according to the prin- 
ciples of St. Thomas has yet to be done, although 
serious efforts have already been made as is evid- 
enced by such writers as John of St. Thomas, Valgor- 
nera, Contenson, and Meynard. 


II. 


The book has two parts: the first on Contemplation 
(pp. 23-192), the second on the Contemplative and 

ctive Lives (pp. 195-293). In the first part the 
mystical experiences of St. Augustine, of St. Gregory 
and of St. Bernard are treated of in rotation. In the 
case of each saint the matter is divided into six main 
heads: (1) Preliminary Phases; (2) Autobiographical 
Passages; (3) Act of Contemplation; (4) The Mystic 
Union; (5) Psycho-physical Phenomena; (6) The 
Vision of God. Hence it is easy to discover what each 
of the three saints has to say concerning, for instance, 
the ‘ Vision of God,’ by turning up that chapter in the 
case of each. On p. 179 there commences a chapter 
summarising the characteristics of Western Mysticism. 
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After discussing the act of contemplation according 
to the descriptions found in the writings of St. Augus- 
tine, the learned author has devoted a section to St. 
Augustine’s /deology (p. 49). Summarising this sec- 
tion the author says: ‘ The passages cited, which can- 
not be explained away as metaphors, show that 
according to Augustine, the human mind perceives 
“ideas” “intelligibilia,” in some way in the Light of 
God, and grasps all truth in the truth unchangeable, 
which is God. Hence his Ideology, or theory, as to 
how the mind comes to the knowledge of “intelli- 
gibilia,” is the theory of the divine illumination. This 
theory held sway in the early Middle Ages, until it was 
generally supplanted by St. Thomas Aquinas’s Aris- 
totelian teaching on’ the subject . . . St. Thomas, 
while rejecting it, allowed it to be tenable and quite 
probable’ (p. 55). 

We must confess we are unwilling to admit that St. 
Thomas held the theory that God is the iztellectus 
agens to be tenable and quite probable. The passage 
in St. Thomas (II Sent. Dist. 17, Q.2, art. 1)? to our 
thinking means that certain Catholic doctors (not St. 
Thomas himself) held it quite probable that God was 
the intellectus agens. Our reason for this is because 
later on, in the same article, he says: ‘/t does not 
seem probable that there is not some principle in the 
rational soul that can produce a natural operation, 
which would follow if there is only one intellectus 
agens, be this God or an intelligence.’ Further, in the 
Summa (I Pars, Q.77, art. 4) he says: ‘/¢ is impos- 
sible . . .” by which may be implied that even if he 
once held (which we are unwilling to admit) that it 
was quite probable God was the intellectus agens, at 
least now he held firmly that such was impossible. 

We think, therefore, that if the passages quoted 


2* Quidam catholici doctores satis probabiliter posuerunt 
ipsum Deum esse intellectum agentem.” 
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from St. Augustine are to have a sane interpretation, 
they must be explained according to the doctrine of 
St. Thomas: ‘Given that there is such a thing as an 
intellectus agens separatus, it is necessary there 
should be in the human soul some power derived from 
this higher intellect whereby the soul makes “ intelli- 
gibilia” in act . . . but according to the documents 
of our faith the intellectus agens separatus is God 
Himself, Who is the Creator of the soul and in Whom 
alone resides its blessedness . . . Whence from Him 
the human soul farticipates intellectual light, and this 
is the ixtellectus agens’ (Summa, I Pars, Q.79, art. 4). 

Is not this the true meaning of all the passages of 
St. Augustine, wherein he speaks of ‘ideas’ being per- 
ceived in the Light of God? In like manner St. 
Thomas interprets (perhaps denigne) those passages 
of St. Augustine wherein he asserts that the human 
mind knows truths in the eternal reasons (rationes 
eterna) (cfr. | Pars, Q.84, art. 5). If St. Augustine 
meant anything else, then it is most difficult to under- 
stand what he meant, and in spite of what the author 
says (p. 56) we fail to see how St. Augustine escapes 
Ontologism. 

As a matter of fact the learned author admits St. 
Thomas’s interpretation of St. Augustine when he 
says (p. 56): ‘It could not be said to mean that God 
Himself is seen when “intelligibilia” are seen in His 
light or in His truth, any more than that the sun is 
seen when objects are seen in its light.’ But the ob- 
vious objection to this reasoning is the disparity be- 
tween God and the sun. One might say: But suppose 
the light of the sun were identified with the sun? Now 
Augustine identifies the Light of God with God Him- 
self (quoted by author, pp. 53 and 77 note). Hence 
any such passages must be interpreted by saying that 
the Light of God which is the same as God is the 
Essential Light (or the ixtellectus agens separatus); 
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but the Light of God in which the human mind sees 
‘intelligibilia’ is a participated Light of God (or the 
intellectus agens) in the human soul. This is, more- 
over, without doubt, the meaning of St. Augustine, 
since he himself says: ‘The truth unchangeable 
shines like a sun in the soul, and the soul becomes 
partaker of the very truth (De Gen. c. Manich, I, 43). 
{t is of much importance to note that Light of God 
may be understood in several ways: firstly, it means 
the intellectus agens spoken of above; secondly, it 
may be applied to certain gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
such as wisdom, understanding and knowledge; 
thirdly, it may be applied to the grace gratis data, 
which is prophetic vision; fourthly, it may be applied 
to the light of faith and the light of glory (lumen fidei, 
lumen gloria); fifthly, it may be applied to God Him- 
self. But all these lights of God, except the last, are 
only participated lights. Hence in purely natural in- 
tellectual cognition and in supernatural intellectual 
cognition (through the help of the gifts or prophetic 
vision, etc.), the light in which truths or ‘ intelligibilia’ 
are seen is a participated light of God, the sole differ- 
ence being that the former is in the order of nature 
and the latter in the order of grace. The necessary 
conclusion is, therefore, that in neither kind of intel- 
lectual cognition can God Himself be seen, as He is, 
face to face. So that neither Plotinus nor Philo could 
attain to a vision of God’s essence by a mere process 
of mental abstraction, even though they were filled 
with the gifts of the Holy Ghost. This is clear from 
St. Thomas’s doctrine (Summa, I Pars, Q.12, art. 12 
and 13). 

The author (p. 343) makes no attempt to arrive at 
any judgment on the character of the extasies of 
Plotinus; he is content with pointing out that St. 
Augustine accepted them as fully religious mystical 
experiences. We know this at least, that be these ex- 
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periences purely natural or religious and mystical, 

Plotinus could never have attained to a vision of the 

First Being Itself by a mere process of mental ab- 

straction, even though he possessed in the highest de- 

gree the gifts of the Holy Spirit. It is doubtless quite 

possible, through mental abstraction, that something 

is at last presented to the mind as the plenitude of 

perfection. There are two ways of abstracting: one 

may abstract from a determination or from a limita- 

tion. It is true, as Spinoza rightly remarked, that 
every determination is a limitation, but it is from the 
limitation involved in every determination from which 
abstraction is made. Hence it is clear that by abstract- 
ing from that which determines a thing, something less 
perfect is represented to the mind; if the process be 
continued, that which is void of all perfection is ulti- 
mately represented to the mind, namely, ens in genere. 
Whereas, by abstracting from the limitation involved 
in every determination, something more perfect is re- 
presented to the mind, so that if this process be con- 
tinued the plenitude of perfection is at last repre- 
sented to the mind. But this, at best, always remains 
a knowledge of the First Being through effects; 
hence the mind, by this means, can never perceive the 
reality itself of the First Being, but only a logical re- 
presentation thereof. Granting that the mind arrives 
at such a representative idea, there always remains 
the distinction of the thinker from the object thought, 
so that even from this limitation the mind must ab- 
stract. If Plotinus attained to such a height of 
thought, we are inclined to think that early in the pro- 
cess of abstraction the mind had lost the consciousness 
of its own individuality. For it is one thing to speak 
of the attainment in practice of the highest degree of 
intellectual contemplation and quite another thing to 
speak of it in theory. Theoretically the elimination 
of any distinction between thinker and object thought 
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is arrived at by a process of abstraction, but prac- 
tically we think no such abstraction is necessary. In 
the act of contemplation only by a reflex act would 
the mind become conscious of itself and any such re- 
flex act would put an end to any act of contemplation. 
Putting aside therefore any possibility of the vision 
of God’s essence by a mere process of intellectual ab- 
straction whether aided by the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
or no—the question arises: Can a soul become sanc- 
tified to such a degree in this life that God Himself is 
seen as He is in Himself? The learned author treats 
of this under the sections ‘ Vision of God’ (pp. 78, 
125, 175), letting Augustine, Gregory and Bernard 
tell what they think of the matter. Augustine claims 
that Moses and St. Paul saw God face to face 
momentarily in this life: apparently neither Gregory 
nor Bernard admit this or even its possibility. As re- 
gards Augustine himself it is not asserted that he had 
ever been accorded such a vision of God’s essence, but 
only that its seems probable that he believed he had. 
St. Thomas is adduced as upholding the doctrine of 
St. Augustine that Moses and St. Paul saw God’s 
essence. Without doubt St. Thomas’s teaching on 
this point has caused a certain embarrassment to some 
of his commentators. Cajetan, for instance, follows 
St. Thomas’s opinion in his commentary on 2a 22 
Q175, art 3, but seems to change his mind in his 
commentary on the Book of Numbers, Chapter 
12. But practically the whole of St. Thomas’s 
commentators follow and uphold him on this 
point. Moreover, we do not think St. Thomas’s 
acceptance of St. Augustine’s doctrine should be 
called a hesitating acceptance (author p. 84 note), 
since a reading of 2a 2 Q.175, arts. 3 and 4; Q.180, 
art. §; De Veritate, Q.10, art. 77; Q.13, art. 2, 3, 4; 
Comment on 2 Cor. xii, 2-4, shows he had formed an 
opinion that is at once clear, definite and final. 
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In any case we know this—that if a soul becomes 
sanctified to such a degree that a fleeting vision of 
God’s essence is accorded to it in this life, God’s es- 
sence can be seen only in the ight of God which is 
God Himself: in other words God Himself informs 
the mind, and is at once the object seen and the light 
wherein He is seen. Further, just as for the habitual 
Beatific vision in heaven, habitual light of glory 
(lumen glorie) is necessary—so, for a transient vision 
of God’s essence a transient visitation of the light of 
glory is necessary, conformable to the teaching of St. 
Thomas (De Verit. Q.13, art. 2; Cont. Gent. Lib. III, 
Cap 53 and 54). We think, as the author well remarks 
(p. 88) against Sharpe, that to say a transient visitation 
of the lumen gloria is imparted to the soul by the fact 
of the mystical union, is, as an account of normal mys. 
tical experience, not conformable to the teaching of 
theologians. For this can be true only of those 
favoured souls such as Moses, St. Paul and Our 
Blessed Lady,’ who it is said had a fleeting vision of 
God’s essence in this life. 


If. 


The second part of the Book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Contemplative and Active lives accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the three great Saints chosen 
by the author as representative of Western Mysticism. 
Special attention is directed to the section on St. 
Gregory, since it contains a body of doctrine at once 
elevated, sane and practical, that must, it is believed, 
prove most helpful to the pastoral clergy and to all 
priests for the regulating of their lives (Preface, p. vii). 
In this second part of the book the sections that mat- 
ter most practically speaking are those in which it is 
shown, according to the doctrines of the three saints, 

° Cf. Banez in I. Part Q. 12, art. rr. 
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that contemplation is open to all. The summary of 
this second part is in every way a masterly piece of 
writing. In the matter of the contemplative life and 
the active life, the relations between them and the 
claims of each upon the individual, St. Augusine laid 
down the great lines along which all subsequent 
thought in the Catholic Church has run (p. 195). In 
common with the rest of theologians he affirms the 
superiority of the contemplative life over the active. 
St. Gregory follows Augustine closely on this point. 
But upon the nature and theory of the two lives St. 
Bernard has no such reasoned exposition as is to be 
found in Augustine and Gregory; apparently Bernard 
is not beholden in any way to Augustine, except 
through Gregory. As regards the claims of the two 
lives upon the individual, Augustine declares that it 
is not proper for one who is capable of the adminis- 
tration of ecclesiastical charges to withdraw himself 
wholly from the active life for the sake of the contem- 
plative; on this point St. Gregory’s teaching is fuller, 
more detailed, more practical and richer than St. 
Augustine’s, as may be seen from the Morals and the 
Book on the Pastoral Care. Herein he teaches that the 
union of the two lives, after the example of Christ, 
should be aimed at, especially by preachers: that all 
pastors of souls and superiors must exercise both 
lives: that external works should be undertaken by 
contemplatives with a certain reluctance; yet contem- 
platives should accept offices of superiority when 
called on to do so; that in a dearth of workers con- 
templatives should undertake the works of the active 
life; that periods of retirement for contemplation are 
necessary for those in superiority or engaged in 
works; that the contemplative life is aided by an ad- 
mixture of the active: that a true ‘mixed life’ is the 
most excellent. St. Bernard’s teaching on the claims 
of the two lives on the individual is substantially the 
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same as St. Gregory’s, but the personality of St. Ber- 
nard bestows on his treatment an originality that 
makes it something new. For the three saints contem- 
plation is open to all; it is promised to those who 
faithfully pursue the way laid down by God for attain- 
ing it; those who arrive there are not the ‘intellec- 
tuals,’ but the ‘little ones’ who follow the path of 
Christ crucified. On this point St. Bernard’s testimony 
is less clear, but in certain passages he addresses not 
only his monks, but all devout Christians. 

In his ‘Summary: the Contemplative Life’ (p. 
259), the author endeavours to fix the term contempla- 
tive life, since hardly any of the authorities mean 
exactly the same thing by the term. For Plato and 
Aristotle, the conception of contemplation is purely 
intellectual, a philosophical concentration of thought 
on absolute Good or ultimate Truth: for Philo, the 
contemplative life is a fully religious conception: for 
Clement and Origen, it is a life mainly given up to 
searching the Scriptures for the meaning of the Sacred 
writings: for Cassian, a contemplative must be a her- 
mit and not a member of the community—any work that 
compels the hermit to leave his cell incapacitates the 
mind for contemplation; be it noted that this ideal of 
contemplative life has prevailed in the East from that 
day to this. For St. Augustine the contemplative life 
is one that is given up to perceiving and intuing truth, 
for him it is fully religious in character; his intellec- 
tual perception of truth was religious and his religious 
experience was intellectual. For Julianus Pomerius 
the contemplative life belongs properly to the next 
world but the holy may enjoy some taste of it in this 
life, which consists in the knowledge of hidden things, 
the vision of God, vacancy from mundane pursuits, 
and reading of Scripture. For St. Gregory it lies in 
resting from exterior action and cleaving to the desire 
of God—the soul takes no pleasure in doing anything, 
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but is aglow with the longing for eternal life. For 
the Cluniacs the contemplative life was realised by 
spending nearly all one’s time in Church in the cele- 
bration of masses and offices to the exclusion of all 
other work. For St. Bernard and Richard of St. Vic- 
tor, as a reaction against Cluny, the idea of St. 
Gregory was re-asserted that a contemplative life was 
one made up of alternations of contemplation and 
external works. St. Bernard takes a step further for- 
ward—the work for souls or spiritual fecundity is the 
direct effect of the highest kind of contemplation 
which is the spiritual marriage. For John Ruysbroeck 
the contemplative life is highly intellectual and at the 
same time fully mystical; for him also the highest 
contemplation is that the contemplator is inspired with 
zeal to bring souls to God. On this head St. Teresa 
teaches the same in the seventh mansion of the /x/erior 
Castle which is devoted to the spiritual marriage. St. 
John of the Cross in this respect is akin to the idea of 
Cassian and the East, an instant of pure love of God 
is More precious in the eyes of God and the soul, and 
more profitable to the Church than all other good 
works together. 

As regards St. Thomas’s teaching on contemplation 
and the contemplative life the author refers the reader 
to the volume Ox Prayer and the Contemplative Life 
by Thomas Aquinas, by the Rev. Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P. 
The doctrine is thus summarised: ‘For St. Thomas 
the contemplative life is but the natural life of a man 
who is serving God and who devotes a certain portion 
of his time to the study and contemplation of divine 
things.’ Dom. Chapman is also cited from an analysis 
of St. Thomas’s idea of contemplation; the teaching 
is summed up thus: ‘St. Thomas describes contem- 
plation humano modo as the brief rest of the mind 
upon the great verities at which it has arrived by ar- 
gument and investigation, avoiding any mention of 
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mystical prayer. He means by the contemplative life 
the life of study and passion for truth as opposed to 
the life which uses the body to do external works.’ 
We are of opinion that neither of these summings-up 
exactly express St. Thomas’s idea of contemplation 
and the contemplative life. The author says (p. 266): 
‘We are accustomed to distinguish sharply between 
philosophical contemplation and religious.’ Now St. 
Thomas himself insists upon this distinction and there 
is no doubt that when he discourses‘ on contemplation 
and the contemplative life he is talking about religious 
contemplation. The two summings-up mentioned 
above leave out entirely what is essential to religious 
contemplation. A man may be without theological 
charity and yet devote a portion of his time to the 
study of divine things; often may such a man’s mind 
briefly rest upon the great verities at which he has 
arrived by argument and investigation. But then a 
professor of theology or anyone else who acts thus 
would be a contemplative! The whole question de- 
pends upon the reason of such study or of the brief 
rest upon the great verities. St. Thomas says (3 Sent. 
Dist. xxxv, Q.1): ‘An operation of the cognitive 
faculty comes under the influence of the affective 
faculty in a twofold manner; (1) in so far as such 
operation perfects the knower and this “ affection” 
proceeds from the love of the intellectual act of con- 
templating and this kind of “affection” is found in 
the intellectual life of the philosophers; (2) in so far 
as the operation of the cognitive faculty refers fo ax 
object as its end; and thus the “ affection” in contem- 
plation proceeds from love of the object, because 
wherever there is love there is the eye, and Matt. vi, 
21, Where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also; and 
this “affection” is found in the contemplative life ot 
the saints of which we are now speaking.’ Hence it is 
“3 Sent. Dist. xxxv, Q. 1, and Summa 2a, 2ae, Q. 180. 
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clear that St. Thomas distinguishes sharply between 
intellectual and religious contemplation; he is speak- 
ing therefore in his treatises of religious contemplation 
which is essentially an act of the mind (since it is a 
vision), but pre-supposing necessarily an act of the 
will originating from the love of the object which is 
God. ‘The contemplative life of the saints pre-sup- 
poses love of the object contemplated from which the 
love proceeds .. . . and this is God’ (3 Sent. Dist. 
xxxv, Q.1, art. 2, Solutio m1). 

The author makes a great point of the fact that 
Augustine, Gregory and Bernard declare contempla- 
tion of some sort to be open to all. This is the old 
tradition of the Christian Church. The modern idea 
is rather that contemplation is a thing practically be- 
yond the reach of all save a few favoured souls. Be- 
sides the supreme heights of the spiritual marriage 
there must be some lowlier kind of prayer which is true 
contemplation, and to which devout souls may attain. 
This is evidenced by the writings of the great mystics. 
No doubt there are degrees in contemplation ; whether 
there is any difference in kind is a moot question. 
Modern writers commonly distinguish two kinds of 
contemplation, the one acguired, the other infused. 
The author follows and upholds this division; he says: 
‘When the early mystical writers affirm that contem- 
plation is the normal issue of the spiritual life, it is 
doubtless of acquired, ordinary contemplation that 
they are speaking.’ But this matter is yet in the melt- 
ing pot. We are inclined to the opinion, as being more 
conformable to the principles of St. Thomas, that the 
lowest form of contemplation is not a difference in 
kind from the supreme heights. If by ‘acquired’ one 
means nothing more than that the soul has actively 
striven by mortification and recollection to dispose 
itself for the reception of the grace whereby its prayer 
becomes ‘simple regard’—it is merely a matter of 
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terms. It seems to us that given the soul is ever striv- 
ing upwards, it is simply a matter of the working of 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost for the soul to reach the 
lowest stage of contemplation; and as the soul con- 
tinues to advance in holiness the gifts become more 
firmly rooted and produce higher effects until at last 
the soul arrives at the highest degree of contempla- 
tion. So that the highest form of contemplation is 
specifially the same as the lowest; and a// contempla- 
tion is mystical. St. Thomas teaches (Summa tia 22, 
Q).68, passim) that all the acts of our moral life are the 
end of the gifts; and that these acts are to be distin- 
guished from acts of the virtues by their perfection not 
by their kind (loc. cit. Art. 2 ad 1): and that there is 
no specific difference between the faith produced by 
the gift of understanding in mystical contemplation, 
and the faith produced by the infused virtues of the 
same name. Hence it would seem that there is no 
such thing as acquired contemplation, but that all con- 
templation must be ascribed to the working of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost and this is why it is called passive 
and infused. 


7ELRED Wuiracre, O.P. 
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OBERAMMERGAU AND JUSTIFICATION 
BY FAITH 


‘You must be a believer,’ said an Irish Protestant, ‘to 
go to Oberammergau.’ Perhaps this good paterfamilas re- 
vealed what the shock of the actualities of Catholicism awoke 
in him—the sense that he was a vague Theist, or perhaps, as 
theologians might say, some sort of Monophysite, but that he 
was disinherited from the Incarnation, and was but confounded, 
when taken inside the household of faith. All round him in 
Ireland the faithful lived, bad and good; and had the Faith. 
But he never went into the only places that best be called 
churches, nor divined the instinct for reality, the knowledge 
of the true proportion of things, the supernatural insight, be- 
longing even to the most untried faith. 

It is, indeed, no light mantle of greatness, worn (thought 
Dr. Martineau), by even the humblest Catholic, belonging to 
a religion passing times and lands, in which there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, neither bond or free, of which kings have been 
the nursing fathers, and queens the nursing mothers, for which 
princes have laid down their crowns, and where, daily, wealth 
hides its pomp under the rough robe of the cloister (that place 
in which the Christians still have all things in common); the 
religion that cares not for race, nor language, for feudalism 
nor revolution; in the sense, that, whatever turns up among 


‘the rapid, blind, 
And fleeting generations of mankind,’ 


the Church will be always there, at home under Charles the 
Great, and in English haphazard colonies, that Church of the 
French Jesuits, at the court of the Sun-King, or going, thence 
to follow Indian trails, that Church of English minsters and of 
the harried Irish; that Church growing to-day in an American 
un-traditional State, and not less under a German Republic 
than under an Austrian Catholic monarchy; the Church which 
survived the Reformation plannings and plunderings, and which 
the French Revolution shook out of its officials’ complacency 
in princely patronage and corroding un-Roman Erastianism; 
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the Church Catholic, in which the nations tortured by inhuman 
nationalism may find defence against their devouring madness, 
if not cure of their chronic disease. 

Certainly, the Catholic peasant, with some religion in him, 
does naturally and quickly recognise in a foreign man, a brother 
not only in Faith but in the family of Our Father. Nay, if the 
foreigner is no Catholic, the Oberammergau feeling, as the 
feeling at Lough Derg, is a wish that any friendly man should 
have the happiness of being in the Church, and that into it 
such a man_ would surely come, were his home not in some 
way hid from his eyes. 

The misunderstanding, underlying perhaps even Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s words, is, that the Catholic, high or low, is proud of 
the Church, only as a wondrous world-embracing institution. 
Whereas, what Catholicism gives of pride, is touched with 
emotion, and pity, and humility, and the sense of all men’s 
nothingness, and that all men live and move and have their 
being in God. This feeling it is, which, put into action, makes 
the monk, for the love of God, for the glory of God, that is, 
for the seeing into the life of things, and watching time and 
all the world in the great ring of pure and endless light that 
is eternity ; and hence, love of men, and offering of prayer and 
other work, for men, loved because God is loved. 

Religion means these things. But the great tormenting de- 
lusion of the Protestant tradition (never reading things Catho- 
lic), is, that the necessary outward unity of Catholicism is the 
be-all and end-all in itself. The wretched ‘ unions,’ about which 
distracted English sects bother themselves, would be truly, 
some such sort of external conformings and arrangings. The 
ordinary poor Catholic mortal bothers himself no more about 
liturgies and official prayer books, about ‘episcopal government, 
and dates and development of creeds whose religion he prac- 
tises, than he does about the number of candles, the length of 
altar cloths or the cut of vestments. What a nuisance the 
whole din and smithery is, that that Reformation-rampaging 
let loose, when faith splintered into opinions, and poured the 
waste of controversy over Christendom, until the end of all 
religion is reached in the hatred of ‘ his brother whom he hath 
seen,’ in, say, a godless Belfast. 

The present writer pens these words, just after a morning 
in a great German church, where many Latin Masses were be- 
ing said, and then a Greek Mass—improper term, as Dr. For- 
tescue reminds us—at one side-altar, surrounded by simple 
reverent ‘Latin’ folk, who blessed themselves when the 
officiant so often blessed them, and, knowing he was at a Catho- 
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lic altar, felt, doubtless, their usual reverence, and adored, 
and said their prayers; and if they wondered at the longer, 
graver ceremony, and the still praying, with outstretched hands, 
were little disturbed in their Catholic world-wide happiness, 
just because the celebrant made the sign of the cross from his 
right to his left. There are many conversions in present-day 
Germany. The converts’ writings naturally lay stress on the 
extraordinary persistence of the Lutheran fantasy that Catho- 
lic life and worship are nothing but the fulfilling of the letter 
of a law; and the wrestlers towards Catholicism in the English 
Establishment are taking pains, in their Anglo-Catholic Con- 
gresses, to try to show Protestants that the Anglicanism the 
‘congressers’ throw over may have been formal, but that 
Catholicism is not. 

The German peasants in Oberammergau have, like other 
actors, to make preparations for years, for their ‘ Play.’ But, 
that which, doubtless, has preserved them from making a den 
of thieves out of the house of prayer, is, that that outward 
bringing home to themselves of the Passion has been the 
growth from a traditional Christian culture, and is but express- 
ing much consistent piety. Herod the King, or Caiphas, the 
High Priest, fall to their daily domestic duties with something 
of the ‘ grave living,’ which Wordsworth thought was Scotch, 
but yet, quite simply, do they fall to those duties, as they might, 
were they ordinary comers from the Mass itself. And, as 
another of the actors said—not an un-jovial man of the world 
—their Pfarrer had reminded them, that they would all do well, 
to offer their Passion Spiel for peace among men, and for good 
will. A little part they are playing, in Pius X’s true league of 
nations—Omania restaurare in Christo. Truly, one had felt that, 
at the Passion representation, seeing the Cross-carrying Christ, 
burdened with the supporting of what makes men’s lives not 
only strong, but sweet, happy but, yet wise; and yet the sur- 
rounding madness of the people, then as now, and the weeping 
of God-made-Man, over the Jerusalem of Hi5 Creation. 

A different time of the world from this, came into one’s 
mind; when up the aisle of London’s still Catholic fifteenth 
century minster, there walked York and Lancaster enemy 
princes, hand in hand, reconciled by their religion, rent assun- 
der again, indeed, by their native manliness, with, in it, so much 
of heaven, so much of earth. 

And in our day, surely, for two great thoughts that torture 
us, two great ideas, two needs of the age—how much, in the 
idea of institutional Catholicism (with its outward unity, not 
mere lifeless unions), is there, of guidance, and of longing, 
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and even of hope. And these needs are (a) help towards real 
internationalism of some better sort; and (b) understanding, 
among classes in each nation, of what is real equality. 

In the traditional Christianized village, when Catholic also, 
there is seen absence of servility, set over against friendliness 
of condescension which is not patronage. Cujus-regio-hujus- 
religio made a certain slavery possible, or a dependence on the 
potentate as master of the soul, But in every really religious 
social community there remains some of the soul’s indepen- 
dence. The outward institution of the one Church quite saves 
that independence when it is full, from the local, from the tem- 
porary, from the self-satisfaction of republics, and the com- 
placency of empires, as from ‘all jailers of human souls.’ 

The Irish unbeliever (quoted at the outset), saw things as 
they are at Oberammergau, where the outward acting of the 
Story of the Passion has grown out of religious faith, and is 
no hindrance, but a help, to seriousness, not to say holiness, 
and to a living in the supernatural, not less but more, because 
that those peasants of the chosen village have devoted so much 
of their natural powers, to bringing home to eye and ear what 
it has meant to men that the Incarnation has put earth under 
clearer light from heaven, and that Oberammergau’s special 
sign of the tangible life of Catholicism means, to Catholics, 
only another drawing somewhat nearer to God, and something 
more of quickening of spiritual life. Even the most material- 
ized of the English villagers, who made Miracle Plays and 
went to Mass, did not die the modern pagan deaths. For, if the 
Church is not Christ, it is nothing. If it is, with its ordinances 
and devotions, the clearing away of obstacles, between the soul 
and its Maker, if the Church and its sacraments mean God 
with us, then vanish all the painful delusions which keep un- 
steady pietists away from the Church as it really is; and above 
all, as it is to the souls most spiritually wise. Thomas a4 
Kempis wrote the Imitation of Christ; rejoicing to call to mind 
monks and nuns reciting offices as praise to God, and to watch 
priests at the ceremonial Mass. He wrote it just before the 
Reformation. This best-known spiritual book of Christendom, 
outside the Bible, is all unconscious that feelings of faith should 
be the only spiritualising of the soul; but it is very conscious 
that man, in soul and earthly body, needs food for both, in 
their union, and that man in general, without such, will find, 
in the end, that he has in him no vital Christianity. 


W. F. P. STocktey. 
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GOD’S BOOK 


A Glass 

To show our heart its shadows as they pass. 
A Tale 

To rouse our laggard foot-steps lest they fail. 
A Nook 

Of silence near God’s murmuring water brook. 
A Home 

Where weary feet may hope at eve to come. 
A Friend 

Whose love will never falter to the end. 

A Rood 

Where we may stand and weep as Mary stood. 
A Heaven 

Not of good only—but of sin forgiven. 

A Choir 

Of light and song beyond our heart’s desire. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 


IMPENITENCE 


Silently He turns aside, 
As a friend a gift denied, 

Sorrowing because of him 

Who withstands His loving whim, 
Grieved for him who will not spare 
Half the load He came to share 

If the favour He could win 

Of the burden of a sin! 


Epwin Essex. O.P. 
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MRS. MEYNELL’S ‘ SHEPHERDESS ’ 


Prodit deliciae meae puella, 
Ut quae servat oves gregemque mollem. 
Candidas sibi cogitationes semper alba 
Servat provida rupis a periclo; 
Pascit, qua juga plena sunt odorum, 
Tutas nocte jubet frui sopore. 
Errat, collis ubi refulsit almus, 
Qua tuta latet ima vallis umbra 
Nocte sommnia casta sunt, ut ipsa, 
Stellas non timet innocentiores— 
Virgo deliciae meae vagatur, 
Ut cui cura gregis placet beatae. 
Frenat sedula cogitationes, 
Quamvis effugiant chorosque nectent. 
Illa est provida semper et benigna ; 
Consulens sibi moribusque sanctis— 
Lux mihi spatiatur una, montes 
Ut tutela gregis pererrat altos. 

SHANE LESLIE. 


{ErTon, 1901.) 
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REVIEWS 


L’lipée DE VeRitTe DANS LA PuiLosopHie pe Saint AUGUSTINE, 
Charles Boyer, Docteur és Lettres; Beauchesne, 1921. 

M. Boyer has already given us a volume on the formation 
of the great Doctor of Hippo. The present work is an examina- 
tion of that philosophy which lies at the root of all the theo 
logical teaching which made his name so illustrious. We fancy 
very few students of St. Augustine’s writings have been at pains 
to study his philosophy. This was partly due to the fact that his 
known dependence on Plato and such Neo-Platonists as Ploti- 
nus seemed to make the Saint’s philosophical speculations of 
little interest ; it was also due to the undeniable difficulty in un- 
ravelling philosophical discussions presented in the form of 
dialogue ; also to a real or fancied lack of precision in the use 
of terms which dismayed those who were accustomed to the 
exact terminology of St. Thomas. But this neglect also had its 
roots in the failure to realise the intricate connexion which must 
necessarily subsist between the Saint’s theology and his philo- 
sophy. Time and again has St. Augustine’s theology been mis- 
handled because men had not probed into his philosophy. 

Yet every student of St. Thomas knows how the Angelic 
Doctor uses indiscriminately the philosophy and the theology 
of Augustine; he acknowledges his Platonism and explains at 
times how this has compelled him to dissent from his great 
teacher, but fundamentally the philosophy of Thomas is one with 
that of Augustine. 

This may come as a shock to some ; we fancy the kinship has 
been somewhat of a revelation to M. Boyer himself. Yet if 
any one will take the pains to compare St. Thomas’s psychology 
as exhibited in those portions of the Summa or of the De 
Veritate which deal with the soul, with St. Augustine’s 
early treatises De Ordine, De Magistro and especially Contra 
Academicos and De Libero Arbitrio, he will realise the truth of 
this statement. Here we can only mention such a problem, for 
example, as the origin of our ideas. Many would say 4 priori 
that St. Augustine would probably be found to suppose that our 
ideas are innate, yet nothing is further from his mind. It 
would, of course, be ‘ preposterous’ to read Augustine in the 
light of scholastic precision, yet the attempt to do so is illumi- 
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Reviews 


native. The marvel always remains : how a man steeped in Neo- 
Platonism as Augustine was yet avoided all its pitfalls. 

M. Boyer’s detailed study brings out—at least incidentally 
—much of the above and we cannot be too grateful to him for 
what he has done. He makes us uneasy at times, however. We 
have constantly found ourselves asking whether he really grasps 
St. Thomas’s philosophy. Thus in a note on p. 169 he suggests 
that St. Thomas’s mind on the origin of ideas ‘is not at all easy 
to determine with certainty.’ Again he seems, p. 252, to identify 
grace and charity, but as his remark on this is an obiter dictum 
it is unfair to press it. Similarly, on p. 212, despite the perfect 
accuracy of the whole of his previous discussion he speaks of 
our ideas as if they themselves were ‘ the light of reason.’ But 
this, again, he can hardly mean since it conflicts with all he has 
set out from St. Augustine. But we confess to a feeling of 
curiosity as to how M. Boyer will—if he continues his investi- 
gations, as we trust he will—deal with St. Augustine on free- 
will. He touches on this question, pp. 248—257, and he will 
pardon us if we express the hope that before he deals with this 
problem he will steep himself in St. Thomas and at the same 
time bear in mind that—in the words of Pope Hormisdas— De 
libero arbitrio et gratia Dei quid Romana, hoc est catholica, 
sequatur et servet Ecclesia, ex variis libris beati Augustini 
abunde cognosci potest.’ We say this because M. Boyer has 
just one little clause on p. 248 which seems to hint at some 
self-determining power on the part of the will which would run 
counter to the whole of the mighty structure reared by Augus- 
tine and Thomas. H.P. 





Saint GrecorrE VII par Augustin Fliche (Les Saints): Paris, 
Libraire Victor Lecoffre. 3 fr. 50. 

This work, already in a second edition, has the qualities we 
associate generally with Les Saints and in particular with the 
author of the Life of Philip I (of France) and of the study of the 
Lives of St. Savinian (of Sens). It is very clear, orderly, con- 
cise, with a sense of proportion which sets forth the historic 
struggle of Gregory’s pontificate in true relation to its aims. 
The keynote of the life of Gregory VII was faith, the double 
aim of his pontificate the reform of the Church in the West, the 
healing of the Schism in the East, says the author who, never- 
the-less, denies that the Pope ever conceived the idea of the 
Crusade. In furtherance of these objects the author emphasizes 
the attempts of Hildebrand immediately on his accession to 
the papal throne to enlist the benevolent neutrality, if not the 
active co-operation, of the lay powers of Europe. But the de- 
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crees against simony and clerical irregularity, followed by those 
against lay investiture, put forward consecutively at the Coun- 
cils held at Rome in the Lent of 1074 and 1075, brought the 
Pope up sharp against the whole of his world, lay as well as 
clerical, in Europe. But M. Fliche still urges the moderation 
shown by Gregory in regard to lay authority in the carrying out 
of his gigantic schemes of reform. In England the decree 
against lay investiture was held back in order that the hands 
of William the Conqueror might not be tied in the settlement 
of his new kingdom and the introduction of order and discipline 
in its ecclesiastical government. Even with Philip I of France, 
who was certainly no better than he should be, the Pope re- 
frained from pressing matters to extremity so long as he was 
not openly defied. Only with the Emperor did all means of ac- 
commodation fail. The author is very fair to Henry IV. He 
points out his peculiar difficulty arising from the policy of the 
Ottonian emperors of handing over whole counties and districts 
to bishops in preference to lay lords, thus making the Church 
in Germany a secular power over whom the emperor retained 
control solely by means of the appointment to clerical dignities 
remaining still in his hands. But it was Henry IV’s own charac- 
ter that made all hope of reconciliation impossible: he could 
never play the game. 

Not the least interesting portion of the book is the chapter 
dealing with Gregory’s deliberate policy of centralization in 
which by eliminating the intermediary links between the Papacy 
and the episcopacy—henceforth the essential organ of ecclesi- 
astical administration—the primacy practically disappears and 
the metropolitanate becomes insignificant in France where both 
had played a leading part. 

We note as a small point that the author mentions the Dic- 
tatus Papae as now definitely assigned to Gregory’s authorship. 
But Dr. Mann has concluded that ‘ with the majority of the best 
authorities, non-Catholic and Catholic, we may safely deny the 
authorship of Gregory.’ To this opinion may be added that of 
Marten whose Gregor VII sein Leben und Wirke, Dr. Fortes- 
cue, in his Gregory VII (C.T.S.)—quite the best short account 
this writer knows—describes as the best modern life. Who shall 
decide... ? M.M.C.C. 


CoME NOW TOWARDS CuerRTsEy. E. M. Harting. 


With this quotation from Shakespeare (Richard III. 1, 2) 
as a title the author gives a delightful little sketch of the vary- 
ing fortunes of Catholicism in Chertsey and Weybridge. We 
are shown as in a glorious pageant the fife and work of the 
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monks of the great abbey, till the evil day of Henry VIII's mad- 
ness. We are told of the Weybridge parish founded and served 
by the abbey, and how, on the destruction of the great monas- 
tery, this also declined. Not less interesting is the story of 
Chertsey in penal times, and the fortunes of the Southcote family 
through whose generosity the light of faith was preserved at 
Chertsey, and in north-west Surrey. The mission of Woburn 
Lodge, which included Chertsey and Weybridge, was served 
by the Dominicans in the eighteenth century whose work, says 
the author, ‘ should be always remembered with pride and 
gratitude.’ In 1835 the secular clergy took over the parish of 
Weybridge and built a small church, which was attended by 
the exiled King of France, Louis Phillippe. The faithful of 
Chertsey are tended by the Salesian fathers who have there a 
secondary school, and the boys’ chapel in the meantime serves 
as a mission church. The book is to be had from the author 
at the price of sixpence. W.G. 


Le Curist Ip~aL pu Morne: Conférences spirituelles sur la vie 
monastique et religieuse. Par D. Columba Marmion, Abbé 
de Maredsous. (Abbaye de Maredsous, 2nd ed., 9 francs.) 


Everyone who is at all interested in spiritual books knows 
by now what to expect of a book from Abbot Marmion, The 
present book, while narrower in scope than those which have 
preceded it, for it is addressed primarily to religious, will not 
disappoint expectation, There is in it the same solid exposition 
of Christian principles, the same breadth of view, the same per- 
suasive fervour. And not the least of the abbot’s qualities is his 
centrality. There is nothing exotic or eccentric about him; he 
is not viewy or fanciful; he has just got a firm grasp of the 
great central tradition and can illustrate it abundantly from the 
source, that is from the New Testament. As you read him, you 
say to yourself: ‘ Ah, this is no tributary or errant creek ; this 
is the main stream. I shall be secure here.’ And you read on 
in great content of soul. 

We have said that these conferences are addressed to those 
who have taken upon themselves the obligation of the religious 
state, but we are very much mistaken if they do not appeal to 
those whose cloister is the world. Abbot Marmion insists that 
the monastic life is not a thing beside or apart from the Chris- 
tian life, but the perfect living of that life. The first monastic 
rule is the Gospel, and every other rule is no more than an effort 
to give practical expression to the counsels of Our Lord. In the 
pages before us the author naturally uses and expounds the Rule 
of St. Benedict, and he has no difficulty in showing the essential 
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Christianity of the great Patriarch of Western Monasticism. 
Let the reader examine but the first chapter, on Seeking God, 
and he will agree with us. 

There is only one complaint that we have to make, and it is 
one which we do not wish to press over much, But here it is. 
It seemed to us that the conferences tend to diffuseness, that 
there is room for some compression and condensation, that the 
effect of the whole would be greatly enhanced if the scale were 
reduced. Doubtless this fault, such as it is, must be ascribed 
to the redactor rather than to the author; but it seemed to us 
to be a fault, detracting in some degree from the effectiveness 
of the book. For the rest we cannot commend the work too 
highly. 

J.M.C. 


Tue Lire or HanpLey Carr GLyn Mou ce, BisHop or DurHam, 
1901—1920, by John Battersby Harford and Frederick 
Charles Macdonald. ; 


The history of a country parson’s eighth son who became 
Bishop of Durham in immediate succession to Lightfoot and 
Westcott could hardly fail of interest to any student of 
psychology or of history. But there is a special reason why the 
Roman Catholics of these countries, in their desire to under- 
stand their contemporaries should feel a special interest in the 
life-story of Bishop Moule. The Tractarian Movement, with 
what is known as the Catholic revival, has tensely absorbed the 
thoughts of Roman Catholics. Yet if Catholicism is not to be 
confined to dogmatic and liturgical spheres, but is even more a 
matter of asceticism and mysticism, then it is time that some of 
the sympathy given to the Anglo-Catholic branch of the Church 
of England should be shared by the Evangelicals. 

Bishop Moule was born an Evangelical, lived as an Evan- 
gelical, worked as an Evangelical clergyman and died an Evan. 
gelical Bishop. If his biographers are not suppressing the truth, 
and there would be no great gain in the suppression, then their 
hero was a soul of very deep zeal for God. 

It almost goes without saying that he came of a good stock. 
His father, the Rev. Henry Moule, rector of Fordington, was 
wedded to Mary Evans, daughter of a city merchant, a woman 
of such decided character that as a school-girl she had definitely 
left Unitarianism for the Church of England. Eight sons were 
the fruit of a marriage that seemed from the first ideal. All the 
sons, with the exception of one who died in infancy, rose to 
positions of importance, one was a Colonial Bishop and one, 
Bishop of Durham. 
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The home where seven sons and nine or ten other boys were 
iven ‘ home-schooling ’ was authentically the survival of an old 
catholic tradition. The future success of most of the boys whom 
the father and mother of Bishop Moule taught at Fordington 
is but a confirmation of the principle that ‘a good school is a 
good teacher’; a principle not easily admitted by modern 
Boards of Education. 

The spirit of prayer so much an atmosphere in every true 
Catholic home was an early influence in the life of the future 
Bishop of Durham. It saved his faith in the days when Mid- 
Victorian rationalism fascinated him. It was his strength in 
the last fateful hours before his death. 


Temperamentally he was not sympathetic towards the Anglo- 
Catholic exposition of Church of England doctrines and disci 
pline. But an eighth son and a Bishop of Durham has an 
opportunity for developing sympathy which the Bishop did not 
neglect. Men of almost fiercely opposite opinions could writ« 
of him that ‘ he quite recognised that those who held the Catho- 
lic standpoint had a perfect right to be included in the Anglican 
Church. All essential requirements of High Anglicans should 
be met.’ (p. 176.) 

The Bishop showed no wavering about the central doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church—the Divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
Virgin Birth, the inspiration and authority of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Even his sacramental doctrine, coloured as it was by the 
new theology of the German Protestants, had the makings of 
the full Catholic statement. It is difficult not to feel angry with 
a state of things which allows Catholics to be spiritually 
separated from upright men after the pattern of Bishop Moule 
by misunderstandings lke the following : ‘ There are assuredly 
many Romans that know the light, as Fénélon and his friends 
so beautifully did, and they know it in spite of their system, and 
one longs to see such believers led into the air and sunlight of 
the Open Bible and immediate intercourse with God’ (p. 215). 
On reading such lines no word of blame for the writer escapes 
our lips. But we cannot stifle the cry. 

€xOpos avOpwros rovro éroujoe 

We have a hope that this life with its unswerving loyalty 
to Jesus Christ may be read in the refectories of our seminaries, 
if only to uproot some of the cockle of misunderstanding which 
the enemy still sows and we still reap in the narrowing field of 


Christendom. 
Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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GosPEL PICTURES AND OTHER Poems. By the Rev. A. Walsh, 
O.S.A. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 5/-). 


A HaRVESTER oF Dreams. By Emily Orr. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 3/6). 

Grass oF Parnassus. By John Meredith Cobbett. (Heath 
Cranton. 3/6.) 


Perhaps the best poem in Father Walsh's book is ‘ The 
Barn’ on page 97. The others, especially the devotional sec- 
tions which make up half the volume, will certainly give 
pleasure and edification to many devout Catholics, and provide 
them with ample matter for pious meditation. These devotional 
verses are simple and direct, without claiming any originality 
of style or thought. But in ‘ The Barn’ the author shows by 
his good phrasing and nice turn of thought that he is capable 
of work of a greater literary value than the remainder of his 
poems possess or suggest. 


A Harvester of Dreams presents some Gospel Pictures more 
elaborately and less successfully than the above volume. There 
is a vagueness of thought and expression in almost every poem. 
Two defective rhymes appear, viz., ‘mother’ and ‘lover,’ and 
‘sleep’ and ‘ feet’ (pp. 51 and 93). But perhaps the title of the 
volume is intended to prepare us for the vagaries of dreamland. 
The few short poems are the most successful. 


Mr. Cobbett, in a delightfully bound volume, succeeds in 
creating a pleasantly classical atmosphere. He is no novice at 
scaling the peaks of Parnassus and can write a miniature 
tragedy, ‘ The Fall of Croesus,’ with restraint and conviction. 
Some of the rhymed couplets in this little play are extremely 
happy in their wisdom and aptness. Many a Sixth Form could 
produce the play with profit. ‘Perseus at the Garden of the 
Hesperides’ is an opening poem of sixty-three almost Spen- 
serian stanzas—a difficult medium. But the author has made 
it perfectly readable and picturesque throughout: a pleasant 
recasting of an old legend. 

Three dainty lyrics seem to creep shyly in at the end of the 
book. But no apology is needed for their inclusion. ‘A 
Serenade,’ ‘ Death,’ and the final ‘Song,’ make us wish for a 
further volume of lyrics only. 

If ‘Confession’ is ever reprinted an evident misprint 
(‘ shew ’ for ‘ slew,’ p. 29) should be corrected. 

E.E. 
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